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We hear so often that if a man would acquire the 
things which are valued among men, he must pay the 
price of them, that we are apt to forget the worth of 
the things which are not acquired, and for which we 
do not pay a price. Who could pay for the bright 
sunshine, the sweet cool air, the babbling sound of 
brooks, the scent of flowers, and the songs of birds? 
Above all, who could pay for the high gift of life, for 
the dowry of reason, and for the salvation of the 
immortal soul? These are the gifts which God bears 
in his right hand ; and they are given without money, 
and without price. 


There was wisdom in the plan of the teacher who 
followed the study of the commandment “ Thou shalt 
not bear false witness” with a condensation of Green- 
leaf on Evidence. She contended that more harm 
was done by incomplete knowledge of facts, jumping 
at conclusions, and ignorance of what should establish 
fact, than by deliberate malice. The most impressive 
lesson the class could have on the folly and danger 
of false witness was to show them how fatally easy it 
is to be mistaken in the gravest matters. Thus that 
teacher set each one to hunting examples of wrong 
done in his knowledge by ill-nature, by hasty judg- 
ment, and by false report, bringing the lesson home 
with a seriousness which lasted through life. 


Men are sometimes so completely unlike in their 


make, that it seems as if the mind of the one must 





remain forever closed to that of the other. It is true 
that such men are strangers to each other in the 
deepest sense; but that is no reason why they should 
stand apart. The apostolic writer said: “ Forget not 
to show love unto strangers: for thereby some have 
entertained angels unawares.” Showing love to men 
whose ways are not our ways, whose thoughts are not 
like our thoughts, whose denominational connections 
are different from our own,—who are, in all these 
things, strangers to us and to ours,—we may find that 
the writer of Hebrews was right, and that he whom 
we received as only a stranger is, in reality, a blessed 
messenger of the Most High God. 


There is a kind of heavenly contemplation which 
is neither expedient nor profitable. Lie on your back 
and look up at the sun; and when you stand on your 
feet again, your eyes will see a strange glow, and the 
earth will seem dark. And this will happen, not be- 
cause you have gained any new view of the heavens, 
nor because your eyes have a clearer vision, nor be- 
cause the earth is really darkened. It happens only 
because you have been staring foolishly at what your 
eyes were not made to stare at, and because you have 
been lying idly on your back when you should have 
been up and plowing. Looking- heavenward with 
the natural eyes, to the neglect of earthward duties, 
may stand in the way of your right relations to both 
earth and heaven. 


Beware of sharp contrasts. As you interpret 
them, they are at least as likely to be deceptive as to 
be real. Certain shades of red and green are pretty 
enough when separate, or when placed in a har- 
monious setting of other colors. Brought together, 
each exaggerates the other, and they became intoler- 
able. There are similar contrasts in the moral world. 
Some men are red and green to each other, each 
seeming to bring out the bad qualities of the other 
into a fictitious prominence by his very presence. 
You do wrong if you judge such men golely from 
such a contrast, and you deceive yourself besides; for 
the hateful contrast which you see belongs as much 
to the exaggerations of your own eyes as to the 
actual qualities of the men thus brought into a 
comparison into which they ought never to have 
been brought. 


Many Christians are like the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa,—as far gone from uprightness as it is possible 
to go without toppling over. They exhibit a leaning 
towards the world, sometimes for lack of a firm foun- 
dation, at other times for a false sympathy with the 
world, for fear it will think them puritanical. The 
world is much more likely to pull over the Campanile 
at Pisa, than the Campanile to lift the world. The 
origina) intention of the Leaning Tower was to serve 
as a belfry, and it now swings a chime in which the 
heaviest bell is rated at twelve thousand pounds. The 
builders endeavored to compensate for the crooked- 
ness of the lower stories by a better adjustment of the 
upper stories. This not least of the tower’s charac- 
teristics reminds us of the attempt which some make 
to atone for crooked conduct by a mystic spirituality. 
The week-days, all wrong, cannot be set straight by 
topping them off with a little devotion on Sunday. 
The upper stories will always be imperiled where the 
foundations are crumbling. After all, the true pur- 





pose of the Campanile was not to excite the world’s 
wonder by its leaning, but to call the people with its 
bells ; and for that work uncompromising uprightness 
is best. The world will be better saved by uncom- 
promising consistency, which rings out clearly, than 
by any attitude of false sympathy. The more one is 
lifted up to exact agreement of life with God’s will, 
the greater lifting power will one have to draw others 
heavenward. Be strict to self, then, however lenient 
to others. He who breaks the least commandment, 
and teaches men so, shall be called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven. 





THE MORAL BASIS OF PRACTICAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


Everybody recognizes the value of morality—in 
the sphere of morals; but not everybody recognizes 
the surpassing value of morality in tlie varied spheres 
of practical efficiency in every-day life. Yet the 
moral basis is as truly a source of power in the laborer 
who pounds paving-stones in the street, as in the min- 
ister who expounds gospel truth in the pulpit. 

No one gives hearty credence to a preacher of 
morals who is himself known as immoral. No one 
feels that such a man is fit to be a preacher. Indeed, 
there is hardly any suggestion of Paul more widely 
accepted by men of the world, as peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the instructor in morals, than Paul’s pungent 
questions: “Thou that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should 
not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery ?” 
Nor does any one want a man in any line of practical 
performance, who lacks morality at the pivotal point 
of his personal duty just there. A band of robbers” 
would want an honest treasurer. And a conclave of 
assassins would want to be sure of the unimpeachable 
fidelity of every accomplice. So all the way up and 
down the ranks of busy life. The results of morality 
at one point or another are deemed indispensable in 
every instance. But the error is in supposing that a 
moral basis is not requisite for practical efficiency in 
any and every sphere of duty. 

In personal combat,—which in olden time was 
counted an appeal to God for a decision between the 
contestants,—this truth, that the moral status of the 
man has most to do with his power, even in a strug- 
gle where brute force might seem the chiefest element 
of strength, has always been recognized by keen-eyed 
observers of the progress of the ages. Shakespeare 
makes King Henry say: 

“What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted! 

Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just; 

And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 

Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.” 


And Tennyson’s Sir Galahad, with his high per- 
sonal purpose, in quest of the Holy Grail, cries out: 
“My good blade carves the casques of men, 
My tough lance thrusteth sure; 
My strength is as the strength of ten, 
Because my heart is pure.” 


In the arraignment of Warren Hastings, Edmund 
Burke said: “I never knew a man who was bad fit 
for service that was good. There is always some dis- 
quakfying ingredient, mixing and spoiling the com- 
pound. The man seems paralytic on that side, his 
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muscles there have lost their very tone and charac- 
ter—they cannot move. In short, the accomplishment 
of anything good is a physical impossibility for such 
aman.” And this is only another way of saying, 
what Solomon said in his wisest mood, of the average 
man for his day and for all days: “ As he thinketh 
in his heart, so is he;” as heis in his inner self, in 
his moral nature, so he will be in his outer self, in 
his practical exhibit of self—in conduct. And again 
what a greater than Solomon said: “The good man 
out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth 
that which is good; and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil.” 

A moral purpose, a controlling moral conviction, 
gives added force to the words and to the actions of 
any man in any sphere. It is not that he can-have 
no power without it. It is not that he can never 
appear to an advantage with its lack. But it is, that 
its possession gives an increased potency to his best 
work, and to his poorer; and that it secures a trust- 
worthiness and a uniformity to his endeavors, not 
otherwise attainable. You feel the moral purpose of 
a writer, or a speaker, in behalf of any cause, any- 
where. It thrills in his writings, it sounds in his 
spoken appeals. You cannot have an abiding confi- 
dence in a lawyer or a physician whose morals you 
distrust. Unless you ean believe in him as a man, 
you cannot unfailingly believe the words of his coun- 
sel. And who wants an assistant, or a servant, who 
cannot be left without watching ? 

It is not even possible for a man to act always on 
the conviction that “honesty is the best policy,” 
unless there is a moral basis to his conviction. There 
are many times when honesty does not seem to be 
politic ; when, indeed, the right ceurse seems to be 
the more dangerous course ; and then it requires faith 
in order to believe in the policy, in the prudence, in the 
safety, of doing just right—and taking the risks. A 
moral basis is essential to constancy in keeping up a 
fair show before the world; for the temptation is, sooner 
or later, very strong, to defy even appearances in the 
hope of a proffered gain. Unless, therefore, the man 
is sound inside, his unsoundness is in constant danger 
of working out to the surface, 

It is the basis, not the superstructure, of practical 
efficiency, that is found in the moral status of the 
man. It is because the man is an honest man at 
heart, that he is sure to be a trustworthy treasurer ; 
not that he does well because he consents to be honest 
while acting asa treasurer. It is because the man 
‘lives for a high purpose, that he will show his supe- 
rior character in every act and relation of life; not, 
that he sees an advantage in well-doing where he is 
for the time being, and therefore adheres to the 
precepts of morality in that sphere. It is not the 
slavish obedience to the letter of the law, in the 
immediate realm of his service; but it is that love of 
right which is the fulfilling of the law, which gives a 
man practical effectiveness in proportion to his moral 
purpose of life. 

A moral purpose in life shows itself in a higher 
standard of morals all the way through. The lack 
of a moral purpose is indicated in little things and in 
larger. And the lack of a moral purpose, however 
indicated, points to a corresponding lack of practical 
efficiency. The young man who goes to balls or to 
the theatre, who drinks wine or beer, or who smokes 
cigars or cigarettes, is not worth so much, hour by 
hour, or day by day, to his employer, for the posting 
of accounts, for the selling of goods, for the setting of 
types, for the handling of a surveyor’s chain, or for 
any other work in city, or in country, or on the sea, 
as if he had a higher moral standard, and conformed 
to it. And wise employers are recognizing this fact 
on every side. Many a young man fails of employ- 
ment, or of promotion, when he seems otherwise well 
fitted for usefulness, simply because his conduct in 
such matters shows him to be lacking in that high 
moral purpose which is the surest basis of all practi- 
cal efficiency in life. : 

It would be well if more young men realized that 

in fitting themselves for the business of life—fitting, 


years? This is the main question, and it may be very simple 





in college, in the counting-room, in the factory, or 
on the farm,—they have chief need to secure a moral 
basis of conduct, and that that basis of conduct can 
be secured; only in character. Character indicates 
itself in little things ; but it tells in all things. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How many points there are, in Bible study, where a 
simple explanation of the words employed, or of the 
local customs involved, will make clear that which at 
first glance seems confused or cloudy. Bible students 
need not be confined to the surface rendering of the text 
itself, in their study. They-are entitled to all the helps 
they can gain from outside sources; and they ought to 
seek them. This is evidently the idea of a reader from 
Missouri, who comes, saying: 


Having been benefited a thousand times in reading your 
answers in “‘ Notes on Open Letters,’”’ I come for the first time 
with a question or two over which I and my teachers are puz- 
zled, and perhaps many others as well: (1.) Why is it said 
that “ Paul appealed to Cesar,” when Nero was the emperor ; 
and the last of the Cesars (Claudius) had been dead about six 


to you, but I have searched all the helps available, and can get 
no light. It came up before our teachers’-meeting last night, 
and although there were two superintendents and one preacher 
present besides the teachers, no one could give a satisfactory 
answer. Please give us some light. (2.) A lady teacher asked 
the question, “‘Did Paul ever see Jesus before his (Paul’s) 
conversion?” I thought it very probable that he had, as he 
lived cotemporary with Jesus nearly thirty years, and spent 
most of those years in Jerusalem. Of course, the Bible is 
silent on the subject. Is there any help outside? 


(1.) The term “ Cesar,” although originally a personal 
family name, became an imperial title of the Roman 
rulers; and was so handed down from one reign to 
another. The term “ Augustus,” on the other hand, 
originally a title, came to be used as a personal name. 
Nero, who was the emperor (Acts 25: 21, 25, in the 
Revision), the Cesar (Acts 25: 11, 12, 21), the Augustus 
(Acts 25: 21, 25), of Paul’s appeal, was adopted by 
Claudius into the Cesar family, and was known as Nero 
Claudius Cesar DrususGermanicus. The term “ Cesar,” 
as a title, is continued to the present day in both Ger- 
many and Russia, Thus we speak of Kaiser (or Cesar) 
Wilhelm; and of the Czar, the Tsar (or the Cesar) 
Alexander. (2.) There is no proof that Saul of Tarsus 
saw Jesus before his crucifixion; but that he is quite 
likely to have done so is obvious. There the case must 
rest until we see them both face to face. 


If there is one precept above another in social ethics 
on which intelligent and honest men are commonly 
agreed, it is, that a personal communication ought to 
have a veritable signature, An anonymous communi- 
cation is at the best a subject of proper suspicion. It 
may be, it often is, a dishonorable and shameful thing. 
In opening his mail, an editor commonly looks first for 
the signature of a letter; if, indeed, the handwriting is 
not already familiar to him. If no veritable signature 
is there, the letter is destroyed without being read. If 
its writer is ashamed or afraid to let his name be known, 
that in itself is a fatr indication of the worth of the mis- 
sive. But it seems that not all of our readers are aware 
of this principle in social ethics. A communication has 
been sent out from Chicago to the religious press more 
or less generally, with the misleading signature “The 
Committee.” As it referred directly to “the meeting of 
the International [Lesson] Committee in April,” the 
inference was a natural one, that “The Committee” 
signing this communication was “ Zhe Committee—The 
Lesson Committee. In this misapprehension of it, in 
the office of The Sunday School Times, it was saved 
from the waste-basket long enough to show that it was 
purely an anonymous circular, and that the signature 
was a deceptive one. We stated this fact in our col- 
umns, and now we have a letter on the subject from the 
source of the deceptive communication; this time with 
a veritable signature. Its writer says: 


The friends of the Sunday-school who constituted themselves 
a “ committee ” to collate the criticisms on the present plan of 
Sunday-school lessons, saw no necessity for placing their names 
to the circular called “The Chicago Petition.” They prefer 
that this circular shall do its own silent work, and are some- 
what of the opinion that the method will compare favorably 
with that of its more favored critic. The ‘‘ Note to the Editor,” 
was penned by a Sunday-school worker who stands in the fore- 
most rank; and who, for more than forty years, has spent time, 
money, and energy in this work—the results of which are to- 
day felt from Maine to California. He is the last man who 





would willfully mislead. However, the construction you put 


upon this “ Note” does violence to its meaning, when taken in 
connection with the cireular of which it is a part. 


So, it seems that the getters up of that “Note” were 


not only not the Lesson Committee, but not a committee - 


of any sort. They “ constituted themselves a commit- 
tee,” and then pretentiously called themselves “ Zhe Com- 
mittee”! They claimed, by their signature, to be repre- 
sentatives of somebody; whereas it is now confessed 
that they were their own constituents. Was it because 
they thought that their names would weaken their 
appeal that they took this course? If not, why did they 
withhold what might have given it force? Was it the 
unfairness in the collation of criticisms on “the present 
plan of Sunday-school lessons,” which made the self- 
constitutel “committee” shrink from letting their 
names be known? The collation is most unfair. It 
does not truthfully represent the writers whom it cites. 
But, the writer says that the “Circular,’—a separate 
publication which accompanied the “Note’’—contains 
an indication that the “Note” was not from the 
Lesson Committee. Yes, and it was by the study of 
that Circular, that the untruthfulness of the signa- 
ture to the “Note” was discovered. But it would 
have been better to be frank and truthful in the Note 
itself. That “Sunday-school worker who stands in the 
foremost rank, and who for more than forty years has 
spent time, money, and energy in this work,” ought to 
have learned the impropriety of such an anonymous and 
misleading method as this, before to-day. It is well that 
he should face the fact of its impropriety, now. 


As the meeting of the Lesson Committee approaches, 
the evidence accumulates, that the vast preponderance 
of sentiment among the practical Sunday-school workers 
of this country is in favor of the continuance of the 
present system and method of Bible study, without any 
radical change; although with a number of minor. 
improvements, in the carrying out of the same general 
plan. With our extensive range of circulation, and 
with the great diversity of classes reached by us, we find 
among our correspondents an agreement.of opinion on 
this point approaching unanimity. Hardly a word of 
objection to the present plan comes from any of them; 
while earnest protests against any substantial change 
multiply from every direction. Thus Mr. Henry Plant, 
of Minnesota, whose communication appears on another 
page, says that he sends it: 

Knowing the anxiety there is among practical Sunday-school 
men lest some radical change be made in the next seven years’ 
course, and knowing that the call for such changes comes in 


the main from ministers and others who have not been actively 
engaged in the work. 


And a veteran Connecticut Sunday-school worker, who 
is a Baptist clergyman, writes to say: 

Iam more than pleased with your defense of our present 
system of International lessons as a whole. I am almost afraid 
the improvements suggested will hardly be improvements. 
How any person can be dissatisfied with the present plan, is to 
me very strange. If I could whisper in the ears of that com- 
mittee, I would say, Pray don’t separate the primary class 
from the others, by any such method as has been suggested. 
One lesson for all, great and small. 


Another Baptist worker, from Rhode Island, a Sun- 
day-school superintendent, says, for himself and for his 
pastor: 


My pastor wished me to thank you for your recent articles 
on the International Sunday-school lessons. We both appreci- 
ate all you say on that subject. For myself I can testify that 
before the introduction of the International system the Bible 
was a sealed book to me; and all I now know of it I owe to 
this lesson system, and the valuable helps published in con- 
nection with it. In this section of the country we will vote 
for the International lesson system every time. 


Among the many hints of possible improvement, in 
the line of the present method of study, there comes the 
following from a worker in Indiana: 


Three hundred and sixty-five readings a year may accom- 
plish what cannot be expected from fifty-two brief lessons; 
namely, the systematic perusal of the whole Scripture within 
a reasonable time. The plan of the Bible Reading and 
Prayer Alliance (see Notes for Bible Study, published 
monthly, in Toronto) is to read nearly the whole of the New 
Testament during the first half of every year, and the whole of 
the Old Testament every four years. One chapter is assigned 
for each day in regular succession, I knew of a “ Berean Cir- 
cle” which held interesting meetings once a month in further- 
ance of this plan for daily reading among the members. Sev- 
eral of these were Sunday-sehool teachers, and an effort was 
made to hold a teachers’-meeting on the same evening; but 
it proved quite impracticable to unite the interest of the meet- 
ing upon two distinct lines of Bible lessons. The Home 
Readings are selected by editors of the various lesson papers; 
and here the hop-skip-and-jump feature is most undesirable. 
Suppose the Committee (who are not directed to designate the 
the Home Readings) should so select the course of Sunday les- 
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sons, that they may easily be adapted to some plan for sys- 
tematic daily Bible readings, and for the consecutive reading 
of each book at least once during the seven years’ course. If 
the Committee, or any member, should be willing to mark out 
such a. course of daily Bible readings in harmony with the 
Sunday lessons—so as to include connecting history and par- 
allel passages with the lesson assigned, and to link prophecy 
and types with the fulfillment—this added labor should com- 
mand the grateful appreciation of all Bible students. If this 
motive is entirely ignored by the Committee in their selections, 
it may be very diffici lt for an editor to engraft the features indi- 
cated upon the lessons assigned. 








AN EASTER HYMN. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


O sun and moon, bless ye the Lord! 
And stars of heaven replying, 

With showers and dew in sweet accord 
His praise be magnifying. 

Lift up your voice, ye winds of God, 
And sing aloud his glory ; 

Bloom, earth, anew, like Aaron’s rod, 
And echo the same story ! 


For the glad Easter comes again, 
Earth’s highest hope renewing ; 

Sing and rejoice, ye sons of men, 
For death and sin’s undoing! 

Now is the yawning tomb no more 
A dark and hopeless prison ; 

O grave, thou art but heaven’s door 
Since Christ the Lord has risen! 


What shall we render in return 
For love all love excelling ? 
Come, Lord! our hearts within us burn 
To make these hearts thy dwelling. 
Free them from every bond of sin, 
O Mighty to deliver! 
And come and throne thyself therein 
Our sovereign King forever. 





THE APOSTLE PAUL IN ROME. 


BY PROFESSOR JAMES STRONG, §. T. D. 


Paul had long and earnestly desired to visit that noted 
city. Many dear acquaintances of his were there. It 
was the centre of the world, and a field of labor hitherto 
untilled by any apostle. He hoped not only to encour- 
age the saints already living in what he-must have fore- 
seen would be the metropolis of Gentile Christendom, 
but to win many new adherents to the Redeemer’s cause 
in so populous and influential, so busy and diversified, a 
place. He had often planned a voyage or a journey 
thither, and had even made it the pivot of a wide mis- 
sionary tour beyond. Providence had thwarted all his 
earlier anticipations in that direction, but had, at last, 
in @ most unexpected manner, set him down there, a 
shipwrecked prisoner at the public expense. This was 
a strange position for a most remarkable man. Its 
aspects are exceedingly interesting; and its outcome 
must be highly memorable. 

Paul had landed in Italy at Puteoli, in the northern 
cove of the present Bay of Naples, setting foot, doubt- 
less, on the mole still conspicuous in that harbor, which 
served as the quay for this, the then chief port of the 
imperial city. Thence advancing north-westward, par- 
allel with the shore, the company under whose escort he 
was, had fallen into the great Appian Road, and, swelled 
by two successive deputations of Christians from Rome, 
had followed that magnificent highway, lined with villas 
and superb structures, to the Porta Capena, situated 
within the modern Gate of San Sebastiano, at the 
southern angle of the capital. The centurion Julius 
hastened to surrender his charge to the prefect of the 
pretorium ; at that time probably Burrus, a rough but 
generous officer, scarred by numerous battles, and high 
in the confidence of the emperor Nero. The prisoners 
may have been taken to the pretorian camp on the 
north-eastern edge of the city, not far from the present 
railway station ; but it is more likely that they were at 


the north-east corner of the Palatine Hill, which nearly 
adjoined the point of their entrance within the walls. 
Here the apostle, in the comparative freedom allowed 
him, could stroll, literally arm in arm, with the soldier 
who was constantly manacled to him as a guard, along 
the lofty parapet of their quarters, and survey the whole 
length of the splendid Forum lying just at their feet. 
The gigantic Coliseum, the remains of which now 


tower immediately on the right of this point of view, 
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once lodged in the barracks of the imperial guard, at | 





and the Arch of Titus on the left, were not yet erected; 
but most of the other noble edifices and columns that 
crowded this heart of the city, and whose ruins still 
excite the admiration of travelers, while others are 
yet buried in the rubbish covering a large part of the 
area, were then standing in all their perfection. Each 
of the famous seven hills on which Rome lay was con- 
spicuous at a glance, with the Tiber meandering along 
the western suburbs. The Palatine itself, on which the 
spectator stood, was the earliest occupied of these hills, 
and was studded with the luxurious abodes of the 
imperial family and courtiers. Nothing that art could 
devise, or wealth procure, or power enforce, was lacking 
to adorn those sumptuous piles and the adjacent gar- 
dens. Yet every spot thereon was notorious in the eye 
of the passing citizen as the home of unbridled tyranny 
and debauchery; and, to the Jewish eyes now gazing 
upon them, most of them were marked with the signs of 
foul idolatry. 

But Paul was not a man to be carried away by senti- 
mentalism, nor to be long engaged by sights however 
charming or interesting. He had been reared in Tarsus, 
“no-mean city,” where Oriental, Greek, and Roman 
culture were finely blended; he had studied in Jerusa- 
lem, whose beauty of situation was crowned by the 
chaste majesty of its peerless temple; he had visited 
Athens, the seat of the proudest creations of genius and 
taste; and he was not now dazed even by the glamour 
that gilded the Mistress of the World. He had come 
thither perforce, indeed, as to the means and ostensible 
purpose, but ultimately and providentially to accomplish 
his chosen vocation and long-cherished wish, namely, 
“to preach the gospel in Rome also.” What a task 
was this! How should he set about it? He was a poor 
foreigner, a Jew, and a prisoner. But the vows of God 
were upon him, and he must not hesitate; the apostolic 
power and mission were his, and he could not doubt. 
His heart glowed with the prospect, and faith and love 
both anticipated triumph. 





His first concern, of course, was his trial before the 
emperor. The accusation against him was so indefinite 
that the official who had committed him at Jerusalem 
was himself puzzled how to state it. It was brought by 
his own countrymen, but none of them appeared at 
Rome to prosecute it; and when Paul, on the third day 





after his arrival, notified the leading Jews resident there 
of his readiness to meet all charges, they declared their 
entire ignorance of the matter. Weneed not wonder, 
therefore, that the case was not soon called; for there was 
no one to push it, unless it were the prisoner himself, or 
those who had him in custody. Moreover, it was asome- 
what anomalous one,—an appeal where there had been 
no judicial decision, and that upon a religious question 
in a distant and peculiar province. Nero, that infamous 
compound of harlequin and monster, was certainly no 
lawyer; and neither his vanity nor his passions were at 
this time interested in the obscure enthusiast who had 
applied to him for protection against the lower and local 
tribunal. The law’s delays were therefore suffered to 
have their full course in this high court of chancery. 
Hence it was nearly two years before the case was reached 
on the imperial docket; and although any prisoner 
might well feel trepidation when summoned before that 
whimsical and unscrupulous judge, yet we cannot sup- 
pose that the trial itself, when it was at length formally 
brought on, would be very tedious or doubtful. Nero prob- 
ably dismissed the whole affair with a contemptuous and 
theatrical wave of the hand as lightly as he would have 
consigned the appellant to a death by torture, had even 
the motive of sport occurred to him. Timothy, and 
apparently others of Paul’s companions, who seem to 
have been detained as witnesses, were discharged before 
the final writ of acquittal was made out; and Paul him- 
self, at the end of this his first imprisonment—very dif- 
ferent from his last and fatal one—was soon at liberty to 
prosecute the further travels to Spain—and, if tradition 
says correctly, even to Britain, which he had long con- 
templated. 


Meanwhile the apostle had improved the opportunity 














by laying deep and firm—but in the quiet and undemon- 
strative way of his Master—the foundations of Chris- 


The .gospel’s: permanent 
successes have ever begun among the poor and the lowly, | 
and in this substratum of society it was now rooted at | 
Rome. A little nucleus of believers existed there from 
the memorable day of Pentecost, and gained some accre- 
tions from time to time, particularly on the return thither 
of the evangelists Aquila and Priscilla, who became the | 
spiritual leaders of that household of faith. But Paul’s | 
jealousy of intruding into others’ field of labor led | 
him—immediately after the initial interview with the | 
Jewish elders, which, as everywhere else, soon resulted 





in his being compelled to “turn to the Gentiles” for a 
candid audience—to hire a separate apartment suitable 
for preaching and inquiry meetings. Here he carried 


| on single-handed a mission work during his entire stay 


in Rome. We can readily imagine that his sermons 
were an expansion of the noble doctrines contained in 
his letter to the Romans written a few years before, and 
of the practical experience breathed in his epistles to 
the churches written during his confinement. From the 
humble hearers in his unpretending room the tidings of 
salvation spread through the palace doubtless hard by, 
and the servants at Jeast in those splendid halls were 
won from the ribald vice familiar there to purity of life 
as a meetness for heaven. The seed that ripened in the 
church of the catacombs was sown by the fettered hands 
which also penned many living words for the edification 
of saints to the end of time. The word of God was not 
bound, although its preacher was a prisoner. Like 
Luther in the Wartburg Castle, and Bunyan in Bedford 
Jail, Paul spiritually enriched the world while in durance 
quite as much as when at large. 

But what, we may naturally inquire, were his own 
means of subsistence during this period of gratuitous 
labor? He was in no situation to earn anything; for 
he had no time to ply his trade, nor freedom of limbs 
for any remunerative occupation whatever. His own 
personal expenses, it is true, were very limited, chiefly 
for clothing, stationery, and the rent of his “hired 
house ;” for his food and lodging were furnished by the 
government—at least until he found private enter- 
tainment—and he had learned to be content with few 
luxuries, or even comforts. Doubtless the little congre- 
gation volunteered to defray the necessary outlay for 
their own accommodation, and there may have been a 
trifle left from this and other friendly sources for the 
preacher himself. Yet Paul was often straitened for a 
little money, and must have suffered not only incon- 
venience and want, but also hindrawce in his work, had 
not the affectionate church at Philippi thoughtfully sent 
him a contribution by the hands of Epaphroditus,—who, 
it incidentally transpires, experienced an attack of the 
Roman fever in consequence of his visit and exertions 
in the apostle’s service. Onesimus also, a runaway ser- 
vant from Colosse, who had been converted under Paul’s 
preaching at Rome, had gratefully ministered to the 
apostle’s comfort; and with a fine stroke of generous 
intercession, Paul, poor as he was, offers, in sending back 
the fugitive to his master, to pay any pecuniary loss that 
Philemon may have sustained by the desertion of Onesi- 
mus. Every incident mentioned in Luke’s terse narra- 
tive of the apostle’s stay in Rome, or that escapes in 
Paul’s own letters from that place, serves to sketch a 
beautiful picture of the scenes at the time; and later 
history records the permanent effects of that brief 
sojourn. Romanists surely are wrong in claiming Peter 
as the founder of the church there. 


Drew Theological Seminary. 





TEACHERS’-MEETINGS. 
BY F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


Not from the great centres where there are popular 
and gifted leaders, but from the average Sunday-schools, 
there comes a frequent complaint over the difficulty of 
keeping up the teachers’-meeting. Teachers are so driven 
with their own business, have so much other work for 
the Lord and his church, have so many meetings to 
attend, so many duties, and so many calls, that it is hard 
for them to find time for the teachers’-meeting. The 
best teachers are also best for many other things, and 
they are in demand in many directions; and they seem 
compelled to study their lessons at odd moments, at such 
hours as other meetings are not held, and not to use a 
whole evening for this purpose. 

Now, is there anything that can be done to make the 
average teachers’-meeting a suceess ? 

In the first place, whatever plan may be adopted, we 
may lay it down as a principle as unchangeable as “ the 
laws of the Medes and Persians,” that the teachers’- 
meeting, to be successful, must furnish the teachers some- 
thing worth going for, and which cannot be so well 
gained, if at all, by privatestudy. Why should we spend 
the time and trouble, and occupy a whole evening, for 
what we can gain as well sitting in our pleasant study, 
or around the open family-fire? 

Two French proverbs well apply here: “The goods 
which please are already half sold,” “ No one has a good 
market for bad merchandise.” 

There is no use of begging people to come for what 
they do not want, or to entreat people to gather for 


warmth around a stove with no fire in it. We must pre- 
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pare the feast, and then call men to come, if we wish 
others with us 
“To eat and drink, and in communion sweet 
Quaff immortality and joy.” 

Ellesmere, in Friends in Council, writes an essay on 
“Success in Life,” in which he lays’ down as the busi- 
ness principle, that out of every one hundred parts, the 
man who would succeed must put seventy-three parts 
into the trumpet, and the other twenty-seven parts may 
well be devoted to the thing to be trumpeted. But no 
successful teachers’-meeting was ever conducted on that 
principle. Appeals and entreaties to come may fill the 
meeting for a few times; but only something worth 
coming for, the main stress being on the good to be 
gained there, and not on the trumpet of appeal, can 
bring long-continued success, 

In the second place, the teachers’-meeting must be 
conducted, not by an address, but by questions and 
answers as the lesson is to be taught in the class. A 
mere address is too nearly like a spoken commentary, 
which one can read at home; and in many cases is likely 
to suggest Mr. Spurgeon’s description of a certain com- 
mentator: “Some men toil not, but they spin: this man 
both toils and spins.” 

The teachers’-meeting should not only instruct in the 
lesson itself, but should be an example of how to ques- 
tion. It is ten times as easy to state certain truths, as it 
is to draw them out by questions, Almost any teacher 
can state the facts; but they wish to learn at the meet- 
ing how to do the best work by means of questions. Then 
an address is a bad example to teachers. If they follow 
the example set at the teachers’-meeting, they become 
poor teachers; if they do not, every truth of the address 
must be translated into the question form. Besides this, 
one of the most helpful elements of a teachers’-meeting 
is the kindling of mind by contact with mind, and the 
varied suggestions which come from many minds looking 
at the subject from different standpoints. 

In the third place, a teachers’-mceting will not be 


' successful if it is a mere week-night Bible-class, and the 


members discuss the questions interesting to themselves, 
but without reference to their work in the class. The 
whole service should have a direct reference to the short 
but most important half-hour with the scholars. All 
the rays from the teachers’-meeting should be concen- 
trated upan that one focus, 

Premising these things, I wish to suggest some ways 
in which the teachers’-meetings can be made more 
attractive and popular and useful. 

There may be joined with the study of the lesson some 
degree of the normal-class study, either at separate times, 
or as part of the same sessious, or alternately, or the 
normal-class may occupy the time of the meetings for a 
few weeks; and under this impulse the regular study of 
the lesson may continue through the year. 

A good way is to do what we are doing here for a few 
weeks; that is, take Dr. Trumbull’s book on Teaching 
and Teachers as a text-book, and study and discuss the 
subjects thoroughly. I would learn by heart the plan 
of the subject as given in his table of contents, reciting 
the headings in concert. Then in the discussions, the 


three sections of Chapter 2 may be joined with the cor- 


responding sections of “ Methods: in preparation,” in 
Chapter 4, since these last tell us how to do that which 
in Chapter 2 we are told we ought to do. In like man- 
ner, Chapter 3 can well be studied in connection with 
“Methods: in practice,” of Chapter 4. Each of the 
teachers reads and studies the lesson at home, and most 
of them possess the book. There are few schools which 
would not be greatly helped by such astudy. — 

Another plan is one suggested by Dr. Vincent’s experi- 
ments in his early ministry, as recorded in the introduc- 
tion to Dr. Hurlbut’s excellent Manual of Biblical 
Geography, a book which is excellent, not only for all 
teachers, but as a text-book for a long-continued normal- 
class. Perhaps few could carry out Dr. Vincent’s plan 
in its details. But a number of people who should 
become “ Fireside Pilgrims to the Holy Land,” and go 
through the study of Palestine as if they were traveling 
there, learning all they could about the general features, 
climate, and people, and also about each place, with its 
past history and present condition, would have not 
only a delightful series of meetings, but would gain such 
a vivid idea of the Holy Land as would make them ever 
after better teachers. The whole Bible would gain a 
new interest to them, 

In connection) with these things, I believe there might 
be added great interest and profit by organizing some- 
what on the plan of a Shakespeare club of which I have 
been a member for many years. About twenty-five 
ladies and gentlemen meet for study. Most of them are 


great burden on any. A critic is appointed, whose work 
holds on during the several evenings we discuss one 
play. For the next a new critic is chosen. The char- 
acters are assigned to the various members, who report 
on the evening given up to a review of the whole. It is 
thus arranged so that some one of the company is well 
prepared on each point, Three or four times a year we 
have a symposium, when we take supper together, and 
have a social time, but always with a Shakespearean 
flavor. 

In this simple way, with division of labor, with always 
something to be learned, with social influences, with the 
occasional attraction of a feast, a simple society is car- 
ried on whose interest never flags, whose numbers are 
always full. 

Something in this way a teachers’-meeting in the 
country might be carried on, taking for its subject Dr. 
Trumbull’s Teaching and Teachers, or the Fireside Pil- 
grimage to Palestine, with occasional symposiums, and 
a division of labor, that would be more delightful and 
profitable than even the evenings with Shakespeare. 
One of its most essential features must be the division of 
labor, under one leader, in all places where one with 
special gifts and much time for preparation cannot 
be found. 

I heard a story, not long ago, of a party of young men 
who were planning for a picnic, for which it was pro- 
posed that each one should bring a bottle of wine, to be 
poured into a common receptacle for the use of all. One 
of the party thought he would save something by carry- 
ing a bottle of water instead of wine, and when it was 
poured into the common dish it would not be perceived, 
but simply dilut a little the wine the others brought. 
But it so happened that every other person in the com- 
pany did the same thing, and, when all had emptied their 
bottles, there was only water in the dish. 

The application is plain. Each one has as good a 
right as any other to bring an empty mind and heart to 
the teachers’-meeting. But if all do so, there will be 
only emptiness in the exercises; and absence of mind 
will soon lead to absence of bodies. 





PRACTICAL WORKERS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS. 


BY HENRY PLANT, 


Our Lesson Committee meet April 15. Seldom has 
a body met which stood more in need of divine help. 
Is it too late to call upon the Sunday-school workers of 
the United States and Canada to remember the time of 
this meeting and make it a sea on of specia! prayer? 
When the first committee commenced work, twelve 
years ago, it was a matter of trial. The results have 
proved that they were guided by the Holy Spirit. Such 
results have been marvellous, in the educating of teach- 
ers, pupils, and the church in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour, and in the spiritual lifting up of 
Christian workers. 

Now, as our Committee is about to meet for the third 
cuurse, the cry comes up for a change of plan in the 
course. Some would have topical lessons; some would 
leave out the Old Testament; some would spend the 
greater part of the time upon the Gospels; some would 
have doctrinal lessons; and others would go back to the 
dark ages, and have a double series of lessons. These 
calls come, to a great extent, from men who are not 
actively engaged in teaching, or from those whose work 
lies altogether in one department. ‘The very nature of 
the calls show this. For example: Whatsuccessful Sun- 
day-school superintendent, who has carried on the 
teachers’-meeting, and at the close of each sesson of the 
school has gathered old and young to take part in the 
summing up of the one lesson, and has seen the power 
that there is in the word of God when all minds dwell 
upon one theme, and all hearts are of one accord, would 
consent to go back to the old method of dividing bis 
school by having two lessons? 

Most of our devoted Sunday-school workers believe 
that the Committee have hit upon the right plan for study 
in the past, and that much of the seeming opposition 
comes from some misapprehension of that plan, Yor 
example, in the study of the Acts, as the time comes 
when Paul wrote 1 and 2 Thessalonians from Corinth, 
we have lessonsin those epistles. Ashe wrote from Ephe- 
sus, we have lessons in 1 Corinthians; from Philippi, 
in 2 Corinthians. Soon after follows Galatians, and in 
the spring of 58 from Corinth, Romans. Then, during 
Paul’s imprisonment in Rome, we have the epistles to 
the Ephesians and Philippians. Is not this the true 





busy people ; but we so divide up the work, that it is no 


way to study Acts? Could there be any better plan? 


z= 


The only mistake seems to be the omission of the Epistle 
to the Colossians, and the crowding of Hebrews beyond 
2 Timothy. And yet this thoroughly systematized plan 
has been called “ scattering,” “ hop, skip, and jump.” 

Now, is it not in the line of the Committee’s work to 
add a few words by way of explanation, so that every 
teacher can have a clear apprehension of the method 
proposed ? 

I speak the mind of many hundred teachers in the 
Northwest when I say our earnest desire is that no radi- 
cal change be made in the general plan; at the same 
time, that much greater care be taken in the selection 
of golien texts that will be in the line of the one central 
theme of the lesson; and that, when deemed necessary, 
the Committee give such explanations as will enable 
every teacher, even in the most secluded districts, to 
understand the plan of study. 

In view of the difficult task that the Committee have 
before them, and their need of Divine help, also of the 
great issues that hane upon their decisions, will not the 
whole body of Sunday-school workers unite in prayer 
for the Lord’s guidance? 





IN THE TRACK OF ST. PAUL. 
BY A MODERN TRAVELER. 


The island of Malta, lying in hot sunlight that is glar- 
ingly reflected from the bare rock, is not a point at 
which most travelers would wish to tarry long; buta 
few days may be agreeably spent in enjoying the attrac- 
tions peculiar to the place, and in recalling its changeful 
and romantic history. 

Of all its rulers, the renowned knights have been most 
intimately identified with it; and of their sway, during 
the protracted period in which they made it a bulwark 
of Christendom against the Turks, many reminiscences 
testify. The impregnable fortifications; the town of 
Valetta, with its streets of stairs, “a city built by gentle- 
men for gentiemen;” the palatial residences of the 
order; their armory, lined with the weapons and suits of 
mail, equipped with which they won many a fierce con- 
flict ; their cathedral, curiously inlaid with rare marbles, 
and adorned with costly tombs of the grand masters,— 
such evidences of an epoch that has passed away, enable 
one to enter into its life, and to picture the men who, 
for a time, so valiantly discharged their important trust. 
And yet, stirring as these associations are, there is a 
lonely bay, a few miles distant from the port where they 
cluster, that should awaken still deeper emotions; for it 
the spot where Paul, the undying champion of the 
church militant, obtained one of faith’s most famous 
victories, and stood, in the loyalty and courage and 
gentle courtesy of his nature, the prototype of true 
Christian chivalry. A low stone tower which visitors 
mount to gain a better outlook over the sheltered creek 
and the open sea, is the only indication that a special 
interest attaches to the locality. Citta Vecchia, the 
ancient capital of Malta, possesses statuary and a paint- 
ing commemorative of the shipwreck. The richly deco- 
rated cathedral occupies the alleged site of Publius’s 
house, and the church of San Paolo is built over the 
cave in which it is said the apostle lived while on the 
island. It is a relief to escape from the dusky cavern to 
tke cliffs near by, that command a wide view of the sea, 
and to think that here, rather, he sometimes came, 
desiring to commune with God ; that from this point he 
has looked at evening toward the city where his Lord 
had died and risen; speaking to himself, as he coun- 
seled others to do, in psalms, choosing, perhaps, the 
exultant strains of the second Psalm, with which to 
make melody in his heart. 

The voyager bound for Naples must to-day follow the 
route taken by the apostle. Crossing the sixty miles of 
sea that separates Malta from Sicily, an interval that, in 
clear weather, permits the two islands to be dimly dis- 
cerned one from the other, the rugged promontory of 
Cape Passero appears,—one of the three points that gave 
to Sicily its ancient name of Trinacria. The coast here- 
abouts is low and desolate-looking, changing its aspect 
entirely, however, in the few hours required to reach 
Syracuse. That once mighty city, the rival of Athens, 
and the successful antagonist of Carthage, was still of 
consequence in Paul’s day ; and there is reason for sup- 
posing that he, at this point, first gave to Sicily the good 
news of the gospel. As the Castor and Pollux anchored 
in the harbor, and he saw the stately city reposing on 
the border of the sea, and reflected in the mirror of the 
clear waters, as the traveler to-day beholds its shrun- 
ken form, the memories of its military glory, its science, 
and its magnificence, may possibly have claimed his 





notice. But it would be only during a passing moment, 
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for here, as always, the one thought of his life was domi- 
nant, and excluded others. Or if, indeed, he did give 
heed to these things, it was only to find an illustration 
by which his theme of Christ crucified could be brought 
to bear with personal directness upon his hearers. There 


larly believed to be connected with his visit, The 
primitive church of the city is reputed to stand on the 
spot where he preached, and contains a rude stone altar 
at which it is said he officiated; and while these tradi- 
tions may not be accredited, it is undoubtedly true that 
the edifice is one of the oldest Christian temples in Sic- 
ily. It is built in a simple, massive style of architecture, 
on the plan ot the Greek cross, and its walls are adorned 
with some very early frescoes. 

From Syracuse, Etna is visible forty miles to the 
north; “snowy Etna, pillar of heaven,” as the poet 
Pindar had written of it, centuries before Paul saw it. 





The description holds good still, though tremendous 
convulsions have repeatedly shaken the foundations of 
the volcano, and molten floods been poured from its 
depths, desolating the land, and challenging in fierce 
unearthly conflict, the sea itself, to recoil at last, and 
petrify in flinty cliffs along the brink. In standing off 
from the coast on the way to Rhegium, an advantageous 
prospect of the mighty mass would be obtained. It 
recalls by its very outlines the fable of Typheus impris- 
oned by Jupiter beneath it. The colossal shoulders 
stretch across the field of view, the head is reared among 
the clouds, and the low but all-pervading groan that 
may at any time awe the ear seems a sigh from a giant 
heart. One feels that if the monster roused himself, the 
earth would indeed quake, and that his uplifted voice, 
and the smoke and flame of his burning breath, would 
be terrible. Such fancies could not have come to Paul’s 
exalted spirit; but as the lofty mountain rose before him, 
prominent in its isolation, and robed in its mantle of 
pure, glittering snow, the majestic vision cannot but. 


. have caught his eye, and it seems as if a trace of the 


impression might have mingled with his metaphor, 
when he wrote from Rome of the “glorious Church of 
God, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing: 
holy, and without blemish.” 

In approaching its northern termination, the Sicilian 
coast curves gracefully into bays, which are defined by 
successive headlands that stretch out upon the sea, the 
lower heights and thé gorges down to the beach being 
clothed with rich vegetation. The town of Reggio, at 
the southern entrance of the straits of Messina, is strik- 
ingly picturesque in situation, rising gradually from 
the water toward the slopes of the Apennines that rear 
themselves imposingly in the near background. The 
ancient city proudly claimed many an eminent artist 
and philosopher among its sons; but its history also 
records more of vicissitude than is the common lot. 
Earthquake and fire, and barbarian foes, have, at differ- 
ent times, leveled it with the ground; and there is noth- 
ing left to link us with Paul, unless it be the forms of 
the snow-crested, unchanging hills. Often they lie in 
light so soft and variedly tinted, that they seem intangi- 
ble as the scenes of the mirage that haunts the region; 
and in their apparent remoteness, they gain added 
power to lead one into the far-away past, when Paul 
beheld them. 

The straits extend northward for some fifteen miles, 
and throughout the distance their blue, dancing waters 
are confined within continually closer limits, presenting 
the appearance of a mighty river, flowing between lofty 
chains of hills, and broadening toward its outlet. Both 
shores afford views combining grand mountain outlines 
with luxuriant verdure. Groves of orange, lemon, and 
mulberry trees are interspersed with the lighter foliage 
of the olive. The date-palm bears fruit, the cactus and 
aloe line the roads, and wild flowers are lavishly strewn 
everywhere. At the narrowest part of the channel, 
where its width hardly exceeds two miles, the celebrated 
rock of Scylla, surmounted now by a town, projects on 
the right hand into the straits. The dreaded whirlpool 
of Charybdis will be sought in vain on the other side, 





unless the strong currents, vexed by their contracted 


bounds, will answer for it; though, as if to rebuke | 
incredulity regarding the classic story, we saw a vessel | 
fast in the sand, a complete wreck, at just the prescribed | 


point. On emerging from the straits, the volcano of 
Stromboli, the lighthouse that has illumined these seas 
unintermittedly for thousands of years, appears ahead. 
As night comes on, the lurid glare of its jets of flame 
leaping from the black cone that is set upon the troubled 
waters, makes a weird scene; and one does not wonder 





that returning crusaders reported it to be the entrance 
to purgatory, and induced the abbot of Cluny to appoint 
a festival, All Souls’ Day, in behalf of the spirits that 


were moaning there. These were times which the apos- 
tle had foreseen, when some should depart from the faith. 

The last day of Paul’s voyage was spent among scenes 
that are beautiful as any that earth affords. Morning 
found the ship in the ethereally blue waters of the Gulf 
of Salerno, where, on Paestum’s fertile plain stood the 
noblest temples of southern Italy, and among the first 
in the region to be deserted for the altar of the true 
faith. A few miles beyond was Salerno, secure upon her 
rocky height; and the view was bounded on the north by 
the bold promontory of Minerva, that, crowded with 
grandly grouped mountains, rising abruptly from the 
strand, runs far out upon the sea, and separates the bay 
from the adjoining one of Naples, the “Crater” of that 
day. The rugged headland enclosed an elysium, where 
were trees laden with golden fruit, while others were 
flushed with fragrant blossoms; where the sweetest of 
roses flowered twice in the year, and the violets, too, 
were famed by the poets for their perfume; where the 
bare hills reflect a roseate light, and the far ones are 
built of purple cloud; and in the still, warm air the 
snow peaks seem incredible. It is an atmosphere that 
steals the energies and lulls to idleness. There were, no 
doubt, points on which the apostle was like others, liable 
to temptation, but the charm of inaction was a spell he 
could not have felt. Rest came to him in the doing of 
his work; weariness, in the being withheld from it. 
Each day found him reaching forth to its untried oppor- 
tunities. So that as Capri’s lofty wall of rock was 
passed, and the sweeping curve of the Campanian coast 
was revealed in its marvelous loveliness, glittering with 
towns among which on the farther shore was the goal of 
his voyage, we can believe that he gave thanks to God, 
that his prayer, not for rest, but for labor, was granted. 
The thought that bonds and imprisonment awaited him, 
had caused no faltering of his steadfast purpose; and as 
he pressed toward Rome, he proclaimed, by the habitual 
spirit of his life, that there too he was ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die, for the name of the Lord 
Jesus. And, after a time, the Master would take him at 
his word, and accept the completed sacrifice, 





THE LORD IS RISEN. 
BY E, M. COMSTOCK. 


After life’s long agony, 

White-winged angels watched by thee, 
In thy tranquil! sleep. 

Do they not, O Friend divine, 

Near each slumbering child of thine, 
Tender vigils keep? 


As I look within thy tomb, 

Now, a glory-lighted room, 
Glad thanksgivings rise; 

For thy resurrection day 

Makes for us a shining way 
To thy native skies. 


While the world-wide anthem rings, 
Every opening blossom sings ; 
With each breath they tell 
Of a mighty, secret power, 
Bringing each imprisoned flower 
From its leafy cell. 


Since “ the sting of death is sin,’ 

Make us, Lord, so pure within 
That the grave may be 

Only a sweet couch of rest, 

Where, beneath earth’s sheltering breast, 
We shall wait for thee. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
RESURREXIT: “HE IS RISEN.” 


BY HOSEA GORDON BLAKE. 


Very cold was it in the convent cell where Brother 
Jacobus sat working at his transcription of the Latin 
Bible. It was the day before Easter. It was a day so 
long ago that the Easter lilies have bloomed, the Easter 





bells have rung, the Easter anthems have been chanted 
hundreds of times since then. It was a day that brought 
tothe aged monk such utter mental and physical weariness | 
as he had never known before. Little hint of the Easter | 
brightness was there in his gloomy cell, through which the | 
evening shadows were already creeping, and from which 

the light of day was fading. Little hint of Easter joy | 
was there in his weary heart. A laborious, self-denying | 
life Brother Jacobus had led; and now he was old and | 
worn with fasting, and his poor tired eyes, in the fading | 


light, could hardly make out the copy before him. And 
it was growing so cold. 

Dimmer grew the sunlight on the wall; denser 
thronged the shadows in the corner; gradually the 
twilight deepened, and deepened into the darkness of 
the night before Easter. 

“Brother Jacobus worketh late to-night,” said the 
other monks, when he failed to join them at the vesper 
service. 

“Brother Jacobus fasteth for his. conscience’s sake,” 
they added, seeing that his place was still vacant at the 
evening meal in the Hall. . 

They paused by his cell-door a moment, on their way 
to rest. “An exceedingly devout man is Brother Jaco- 
bus,” they whispered to one another, “ very like to the 
saints and apostles of old time.” 

Half unconsciously they pictured to themselves the 
aged monk kneeling in the darkness, in his wonted 
place, to pray before his crucifix, with the unseen pic- 
tured face of the Madonna above. They even thought 
they heard in the deep silence the low murmur of his 
prayer. 

Easter morning! With great blows of sound the 
minster bell hammered out its welcome to the resurrec- 
tion day. With loud bursts of melody the organ in the 
chapel caught up the refrain, and echoed it until the bell 
in the tower hung silent to listen, Then of a sudden. 
the tones of the organ grew articulate with the.words of 
an Easter anthem, as the chant of monkish voices floated 
out on the morning air. To its remotest corner the great 
gray pile of the convent throbbed and thrilled with the 
new Easter life. 

But in the cell of Brother Jacobus there was never a 
sound; yet Brother Jacobus was not among those who 
sang the Easter anthems in the convent chapel. Out- 
side his cell-door two black-robed monks whispered 
together. 

“Doubtless he sleepeth,” said Brother Ignatius, 
“Ought we to disturb him?” 

“More likely he worshipeth the risen Lord, this res- 
urrection morning,” said the other; “ let us enter, as the 
abbot hath desired.”’ 

They entered quietly and carefully—they found that 
their care was needless. Brother Jacobus slept indeed, 
but it was the long, long sleep ; he was worshiping—wor- 
shiping before the throne of God and of the Lamb in 
the New Jerusalem | 

Many years the Latin Bible lay in the convent library 
before another hand took up the transcription and fin- 
ished it. Many times the convent monks told how the 
last words penned by Brother Jacobus were the res- 
urrection passage of Matthew 28: 1-10. Many times they 
referred to the fact that the last finished word in the 
aged monk’s transcription, as they found it that Easter 
morning, was that wonderful expression of Easter hope, 
in verse 6, Resurrexit: “ He is risen.” 

That single word they placed over the brother’s last 
resting-place, under the convent’s walls, with the monk- 
ish sign of the cross above: 


JACOBUS FRATER PIISSIMUS 
x 
RESURREXIT 
“ Brother Jacobus, most devout ’’—“ He is risen.” 


He is risen. And who shall picture the joy of that 
arising to the aged, weary monk? To rise from chant- 
ing with the black-robed monks to singing with the 
white-robed saints; from sharing the privations of a life 
mistakenly austere to finding the joys of a life of fullest 
freedom ; to rise from earth’s Easter season, that is at 
best but a memory and a hope, into the presence of the 
Christ of whose resurrection Easter is the memory, and 
into the deathless life of which Easter is the hope;— 
could any change be happier, or any season be more 
appropriate ? 

As surely as the pure and devout and trustful souls 
are accepted of God, from whatever church communion 
they come, so surely was the promise in the last 


written word of Brother Jacobus fulfilled unto him 
forevermore. 


Even as the weight of the convent ruins lies on the 


| dust of the buried monk, does the weight of our sins 


press upon us. As his soul, nevertheless, rose hopefully 
into God’s presence, s0 may ours. As God’s summons 
found him not idling, but working steadfastly, so may 
God’s summons find us, As he went forth with an 
Easter word of promise in his heart,so may we. As 
there was naught in his earnest, devoted, trustful life to 
nullify the promise of his death, so may our life and 


our death alike look forward to fulfilling the promise, 
“ He is risen,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1885.) 


1. April 5.—Panl’s Voyage...... Acts 27: 1, 2, 14-% 














2 April 12.~Paul’s Shipwreck. Acts 27: 27-44 
4. April 19.—Paul Going to Rome...............--....-... Acts 281 1-15 
4. April 26.—Paul at Rome. caneeeeeseeee A Cts 28% 16-31 
5. May 3.—Obedience «Eph. 6; 1-13 










6. May 10,—Christ our Exam ple..............coccscssccceeeeseneereeseee 
7. May 17.—Chriatian Contentment..................cccceseseeeseceeereneeenee Phil. 4: 413 
& May 2%.—The Faithful Saying............. 1 Tim, 1: 420; 2: 14 
9. May 31.—Paul’s Charge to Timothy....................-- 2 Tim, 3: 1417; 4:14 
lw, June 7,—God's Message by His Son.... -«--eeEfeb, 1: 1-8; 2:14 
11. June 14.—The Priesthood of Christ.... 
12. June 21.—Christian Progress.......0.....cccccsseeresseeeees 
13, June 28.—Review. 
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LESSON IIL, SUNDAY, APRIL 19, 1885. 
Tithe: PAUL GOING TO ROME. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 28: 1-15.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 

1. And when they were es-| 1 And when we were escaped, 
caped, then they knew that the then we knew that the island 
island was called Mél'i-ta, 2 was called ' Melita. And the 

2. And the barbarous people barbarians shewed us no com- 
shewed ws no little kindness: mon kindness: for they kin- 
for they kindled a fire, and re- died a fire, and received us 
ceived us every one, because of all, because of the present 
the present rain, and because of rain, and because of the cold. 
the cold, 3 But when Paul had gathered 

%. And when Pan! had gath- a bundle of sticks, and laid 
ered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the fire, a viper 
them on the fire, there came a/| came out *by reason of the 
viper out of the heat, and fas-| heat, and fastened on his 
tened on his hand, 4 hand. And when the barba- 

4. And when the barbarians rians saw the beast hanging 
saw the venomous beast hang on | from his hand, they said one 
his hand, they said among them-| to another, No doubt this 
selves, No doubt this man is a man is a murderer, whom, 
murderer, whom, though he though he hath escaped from 
hath escaped the sea, yet ven- the sea, yet Justice hath not 
geance suffereth not to live. 5 suffered to live. Howbeit he 

5. And he shook off the beast shook off the beast into the 
into the fire, and felt no harm. 6 fire, and took no harm, But 

6. Howbeit they looked when they expected that he would 
he should have swollen, or fallen have swollen, or fallen down 
down dead suddenly: but after dead suddenly: but when 
they had looked a great while, they were long in expectation, 
and saw no harm come to him, and beheld nothing amiss 
they changed their minds, and come to him, they changed 
said that he was a god. their minds, and said that he 

7. In the same quartérs were was a god, 
possessions of the chief man of| 7 Now in the neighbourhood 
the island, whose name was Pub’- of that place were lands be- 
li-Gs; who received us, and lodged longing to the chief man of 
us three days courteously. the island, named Publius; 

&. Aud it came to pass, that the who received us, and enter- 
father of Pib’‘li-ts lay sick of a tained us three days cour- 
fever and of a bloody flux: to| 8 teously, And it was so, that 
whom Paul entered in, and the father of Publius lay sick 
prayed, and laid his hands on of fever and dysentery: unto 
him, and healed him. whom Paul entered in, and 

9.80 when this was done, prayed, and laying his hands 
others also, which had diseases} 90n him healed him. And 
in the island, came, and were when this was done, the rest 
healed : also which had diseases in the 

10. Who also honoured us with island came, and were cured: 
many honours; and when we| 10 who also honoured us with 
departed, they laded us with many honours; aud when we 
such things as were necessary. sailed, they put on board such 

11. And after three months we things as we needed, 
departed in a ship of Al-ex-An'-| 11 And after three months we 
dri-a, which had wintered in the set sail in a ship of Alexandria, 
isle, whose sign was Cis‘tor and which had wintered in the 
Podl'lax. island, whose sign was *The 

12. And landing at Syr’a-cise,| 12 Twin Brothers. And touch- 
we tarried there three days, ing at Syracuse, we tarried 

13, And from thence we fetched | 15 there three days. And from 
a compass, and came to Rhegi- thence we ‘made a circuit, 
tim: and after one day the south and arrived at Rhegium: and 
wind blew, and we came the next after one day a south wind 
day to Pi-te’o-li: sprang up, ahd on the second 

14, Where we found brethren, day we came to Puteoli: 
and were desired to tarry with} 14 where we found brethren, 
them seven days: and so we and were intreated to tarry 
went toward Rome, with them seven days: and 

15. And from thence, when the | 15 so we came to Rome. And 
brethren heard of us, they came from thence the brethren, 
to meet us as far as Ap’pi-t Fo’-| when they heard of us, came 
rum, and the Three Taverns; to meet us as far as The Mar- 
whom when Paul saw, he ket of Appius, and The Three 
thanked God, and took courage. Taverns: whom when Paul 
saw, he thanked God, and took 











courage. 
1Some ancient authorities read Melitene. 2Or, from tee heat *Gr. Dio 
scuri, *Soime ancient authorities read east looses 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Joys of Salvation. 
Lesson Topic: Saved from the Serpent. 


1. The Apostle Surviving, vs. 1-6. 
Lesson OuTLINE: < 2. The Sufferers Reviving, vs. 7-10. 
3. The Travelers Arriving, vs, 11-16. 


Gorpmn Text: He thanked God, and took cowrage.—Acts 
28: 15. 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Acts 28: 1-15. Saved from the serpent. 

1. —Luke 10: 17-24, Safety from serpents promised. 
W.—Mark 16; 9-20, Safety from serpents foretuld. 
T.—Gen. 3: 13-21, Safety from the ld serpent promised. 
F, —Rev. 12:7-17. Theold serpent overthrown. 
§.—Num. 21:1-9, Safety through the serpent. 

§.—John 3: 1-21, Safety through Christ, 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE APOSTLE SURVIVING. 
1, The People’s Kindness : 
The barbarians shewed us no common kindness (2). 


The stranger... thou shalt love him as thyself (Lev. 19: 34). 
Whosoever shall give to drink ... a cup of cold water (Matt. 10: 42). 
Shewed mercy ...Go, and do thou likewise (Luke 10 : 37). 

I am debtor both to Greeks and to barbarians (Rom. 1 : 14). 

Forget not to shew love unto strangers (Heb. 13 : 2). 

il. The Serpent’s Sting: 

1, The Apostle Bitten. 
A viper came out... and fastened on his hand (3). 

The viper's tongue shall ey him (Job 20: 16). 

That which is crushed breaketh out into a viper (Isa. 59 : 5). 

As if a man did flee from a lion .. . andaserpent bit him (Amos5: 19). 

Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee? (Matt. 3 : 7.) 

2. The Apostle Unharmed. 
He shook off the beast into the fire, and took no harm (5). 

Bitten .. . beheld the serpent of brass he lived (Num. 21: 9). 

Thou shalt tread upon the lion and adder (Psa. 91 : 13). 

They shall take up serpents (Mark 16: 18). 

I have given you authority to tread upon serpents (Luke 10: 19). 

ill, The People’s Adoration: 

They changed their minds, and said that he was a god (6). 

Saying, This man is that power of God (Acts 8; 10). 

The people shouted, saying, The voice of a god (Acts 12 : 22). 

Lifted up their voice, saying ... The godsare come down (Acts 14:11). 

1, The Christian worker often receives better treatment from the 
lowly than from the great. Paul was assaulted by the Jews, and 
assisted by the barbarians; Christ was accepted by many of the 

ple and rejected by their rulers. 

2. The Christian worker may be called to testify before kings; again, 
he may be called to pick up sticks to build a fire: and circum- 
stances may make the two tasks equally noble in God's sight. 

“ Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

8. The Christian worker must expect that vipers of opposition will 
come out to fasten upon his hands so soom as those hands are 
occu: im earnest Christian work. 

4. The Christian worker must shake off these vipers of sinful oppo- 
sition even as Paul shook off this viper. And he must be careful 
even as Paul was to shake the viper into the fre, where it can do 
no further harm. 

5. The Christian worker will be misjudged by appearances, just as 
Paul was. Happy is that Christian whose righteousness is attested 

the fact that the vipers of sin cannot harm him! 

6. The Christian worker who in this sinful world shakes off the 
deadly vipers of sin and feels no harm, need assuredly fear no 
harm from the petty bites of those who call him “ murderer,” or 
“ bigot,” or “ fanatic.” 

7. The Christian worker wins final respect, if he is faithful. The 


payee Fy in the end call him godly, even as it called Paul 
“a god.” 


II. THE SUFFERERS REVIVING, 

\. Entertained by Publius: 

Publius ... entertained us three days courteously (7). 

Receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous man (Matt. 
10; 41). 


He made haste... and received him joyfully (Luke 19 : 6). 
He brought them up into his house ... and iced (Acts 16: 34). 


ll. Healing Publius’s Father: 


The father of Publius... Paul... laying his hands on him 
healed him (8). 


Lay ey hand upon her, and she shall live (Matt. 9 : 18). 

Laid his hands upon a few sick folk, and healed them (Mark 6 : 5). 
They shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover (Mark 16: 18). 
He laid his hands on .. . them, and healed them (Luke 4: 4). 

God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul (Acts 19: 11). 


ill. Healing Other Sufferers : 
The rest also which had diseases . . . were cured (9). 


Lepers... as they went, they were cleansed (Luke 17: 12, 14). 

Many... were healed. And there was much joy (Acts 8: 8). 

Is any among you sick? let him call for the elders (James 5: 14). 

1. Blessings come through association with the . 

2. Blessings come beyond our expectation when they come from 
God’s hand. 

8. Blessings come in no sense as ar , but in a certain sense 
as a remembrance, of righteousness. blius befriended Paul, and 
was in turn himself abundantly blessed. 

4. As Paul prayed for the fever-smitten body of Publius’s father, we 
should pray for the sin-sick souls about us. 

. As Paul brought new life te these island-dwellers, so we should 
endeavor to bring a new spiritual life to all those with whom we 
come in contact. 

6. As the islanders honored him who brought them heaiiy healing, 

so should we honor those who make it their special effort to 


missionaries, all the 


o 


bring spiritual renewal—the ministers, the 
devoted workers for Christ, 


Ill, THE TRAVELERS ARRIVING. 

1. Welcomed at Puteoli: 

Where we found brethren, and were intreated to tarry (14). 

beta he yore come to Jerusalem, the brethren received us gladly 
(Acts 2) : 17). 

They were received of the church and the apostles (Acts 15: 4). 

Receive ye one another, even as Christ also received (Rom. 15: 7), 

Ought to welcome such, that we may be fellow-workers (3 John 8). 


il. Welcome Arrival at Rome: 
1. The Fact. 
And so we came to. Rome (14). 


So must thou bear witness also at Rome (Acts 23 : 11). 
When we entered into Rome, Paul was suffered to abide (Acts 28: 16). 
I am ready to preach ... te you also... in Reme (Rom. | : 18). 
2. The Joy. 
When Paul saw, he thanked God, and took courage (15). 
Be strong and of a good cou ; be not afraid (Josh. 1: 9). 
But David encouraged himself in the Lord (1 Sam. 30: 6). 
Lord stood by him, and said, Be ot god cheer (Acts 23 : 11). 
Thanks be unto God, which always leadeth us in triumph (2 Cor. 2: 14). 
1. Ina heathen ship, with a pagan name, the pel was borne to 
Rome, God frequently employs earthly Eres to work out 
heavenly results. 
2. In God’s way Paul was brought to Rome, according to the prom- 
ise. In God's way, if we are faithful, we shall brought to 
heaven at last. Paul passed through storms and dangers on the 
@way—so must we. 
3. In God’s care Paul was perfectly protected against all perils by 
sea or by land. In that same care we are safe. 
4. In Rome Paul received a joyful welcome from those who had 
waited long for his coming: in heaven we shall be joyfully 
ted by the loved ones there. ~ 
5. In the hour of his deliverance, in the moment of his assured 
arrival, in the joy Cuma. ae remembered to thank God for it 





. Let us remember to do likewise, for God as surely leads us as 
he led Paul. and we are as dependent on God es Paul waa. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 
SERPENTS OF THE BIBLE. 


1, Bodily Danger from Serpents: 
The serpents sent against the Israelites (Num. 21 : 6,7; 1 Cor. 10: 9) 
The viper that fastened on Paul's hand (Acts 28 : 3). 


2. The Serpent as a Symbol of Danger: 
The be akg on 4 oi shall slay the wicked (Job 20: 16). 
The vipers burden the rebellious land (Isa..30: 6; 59: 5). 
The poison of serpents destroying the less (Deut. $2 ; 24). 
Wine at the last biteth like a serpent (Prov. 23 : 31, 32). 
Words of the wicked likea serpent’s poison (Psa. 58 : 4). 
Death through the serpent’s bite (Amos 9: 3). 
Beguiled by the serpent (Gen. 3: 4; 2 Cor. 11 : 3). 
Retribution from the serpent (Amos 5: 19). 


3. Deliverance from Avtual Serpents : 
Moses presenting the means of deliverance (Num. 21 : 9). 
God promising immunity from the serpent’s bite (Psa. 91 : 13). 


Christ’s promise of security against the bite of serpents (Mark 16: 
18; Luke 10; 19). 


Paul unharmed by the viper’s bite (Acts 28 : 5). 
4. Symbolical Deliverance from Serpents: ; 
Christ's sacrifice compared to uplifting of the brazen serpent 
(John 3: 14, 15). 


The promise that the seed of the woman shall bruise theserpent’s 
head (Gen. 3: 1 


5). 
That old serpent, the Devil, overthrown (Rev, 12: 9, 16,17; 20: 2). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


As the geography of Italy and the Italian Islands is pre- 
sumably less familiar to most scholars than that of Palestine 
and the surrounding lands, the teacher would do well to 
draw a rough map, marking in the names mentioned in the 
lesson. The scholar can easily memorize the map of Italy 
by noticing its resemblance to a leg and shoe, with the toe 
pointing southwestward. Just beyond the toe is the large 
island of Sicily; and south of Sicily, is the small island 
of Malta. 

It is now generally conceded that the Melita of Acts, upon 
which Paul was cast, is the modern Malta, which belongs 
geographically to Italy, but politically to Great Britain. 
Syracuse, the apostle’s first stopping-place after his three 
months’ detention at Malta, was once a great and wealthy city 
near the southern end of the eastern coast of Sicily; Rhe- 
gium was a coast town of Italy, nearly at the point of the 
toe; Puteoli is-a coast town on the front part of the leg,a 
little above the foot; while Rome, toward which the apostle 
was moving, stood, at a little distance from the sea, at a point ; 
nearly midway between the foot and the knee. Appii Forum 
and Three Taverns, were quite near to Rome, on the land 
route from Puteoli to the imperial city. 

There is no break in continuity between this lesson and 
the one preceding. The apostle and his fellow-voyagers 
have just escaped safely to land. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Chapter 28. Verse 1.—And when we were escaped, then we 
knew that the island was called Melita. Escaped: Came safe 
through to the land. We knew, or ascertained: Compare 
Acts 22: 29; 24: 11. How they came to this knowledge 
does not appear, and the sense may be best expressed by recog- 
nized. Was called (is called) Melita: Here we find another 
reading in the Vatican, and a few other manuscripts, namely, 
“ Melitene ;” and in several manuscripts of the Vulgate, as the 
Codex Amiatinus, “ Militene.” This isa Greek adjective, as 
Abydene from Abydus, Cizicene from Cyzicus. This read- 
ing Westcott and Hort have adopted in their New Testament. 
More important is the question, What island is here meant ? 
There was of old an opinion that the island now called 
Meleda, in the Adriatic, not far from Ragusa, is the Melita 
of Acts; and this has been held by a few modern inter- 
preters. But, on the one hand, the name of the Adriatic given 
(as we have seen, 27: 27) to a large extent of sea west of 
Crete removes all difficulty on that score; and, on the other, 
the winds attending the voyage of St. Paul make it almost 
certain that the ship was blown south-westwardly from Crete 
and Cauda or Clauda. Again, it is said that the people are 
called barbarians by Luke, which is less applicable to Malta, 
But the settlement of Malta from Semitic countries authorizes 
the use of the word barbarians for the inhabitants, as 
denoting persons unacquainted with the Greek language, 
together with the subordinate notion of want of cultivation. 
Ovid says, speaking of his exile-home: “ Here I am a bar- 
barian, because [ am understood by no one;’”’ and the Apos- 
tle Paul, in 1 Corinthians 14: 11, says almost the same thing: 
“Tf then I know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be to 
him that speaketh a barbarian, and he that speaketh will be 
abarbarian to me.” It is hardly necessary to mention another 
objection which has been urged against placing the shipwreck 
at Malta; it is that there are now no venomous serpents 
there ;—as if snakes and wild flowers did not disappear from 
well-settled parts of other countries in the course of time, 

Verse 2.—The uncommon kindness of the barbarians ig 
shown in this: They kindled a fire, and received us all, because 
of the present rain, and because of the cold: The time of the 
arrival at Malta must have been some time in November. 
Compare 27: 9, and 33. Smith remarks that the wind 
must have been tothe north of east; for the sirocco or south- 
east wind would have been hot and sultry (p. 146), 

Verse 3.—But when Paul (always forward to help, and 





kuowing just what to do) had gathered a bundle of sticks, und 
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laid them on the fire, a viper came out of the heat, and fastened on | were under the shelter of the high mountainous range of 
his hand (or from the heat ; that is, from the place where the | Etna on the left, they were obliged to stand out to sea in 


heat was). 


it), they said one to another, No doubt this man is a murderer, 
whom, though he hath escaped, from the sea, yet Justice hath not 
suffered to live: Justice here, like Nemesis among the Greeks, 
and Até among the tragic poets of Greece, is an impersona- 
tion of divine indignation against wrong, and of misfortune, 
or divine infliction of evil. It was the way of accounting for 
especial and strange misfortunes. Diké, or Justice, among 
the Greeks, was the personified daughter of Zeus and Themis 
(Jupiter and Law). 
belief in remarkable, sudden inflictions, imputing them to 
crimes, perhaps long before committed. 

Verses 5, 6.—Howbeit, he shook off the beast into the fire, and | 


| order to ys their sails, and so came to Rhegium by a circuit- 
Verse 4.—And when the barbarians saw the beast hanging from | ous sweep.” 


his hand (hanging out of his hand, with the fangs inserted in | the three days at Syracuse before, were spent probably in 





Here these barbarians had their own | 


“The day at Rhegium,” he adds, “and perhaps 


waiting,” on account of an adverse wind.—And arrived at 
‘This was an old Greek town lying near the toe of 
Italy, just south of the straits of Messina.—And after one day, 
a south wind sprang up, and on the second day we came to Puteoli: 
This was the end of their traveling on the water. Puteoli, 
as we have had occasion to say already, was the principal 
place for the corn-trade, especially from Egypt, which sup- 
plied Rome with its wheat, It lay on the bay of Cumae 
now of Naples), at the north-east corner. 

Verse 14.—Here Paul and his friends found Christians, 
and were intreated to tarry with them seven days: 


Rhegium: 


and 80 we came 





to Rome: The stay may have been due to the desire of send- 


felt no harm: The confidence of the men of Malta, that the ing to Rome and seeing whether arrangements could be made 


viper was sent to punish Paul for crimes, did not at once 
desert them. They looked, expecting to see his body swollen 
or to see him die by a sudden death. 
serpents are spoken of by ancient writers. Thus, Solinus, a 
writer on natural history, speaks of the prester, a poisonous 


him to an enormous size; and the poet Lucan, cited by 
Alford, says of the same snake, that its bite produces a fiery 
redness of the skin, and swells the skin. As these symptoms 
which they looked for did not appear for a long time, they 
changed their minds, and said that he was a god ; that is, a god 
in the likeness of a man. Compare 14: 11, where the 
Lycaonians of Asia Minor, after one of Paul’s miracles, said 
the “ gods are come down to us in the likeness of men.” To 
this incident there may possibly be a reference in the doubt- 
ful passage of Mark 16: 18; although there the taking up of 
serpents, and not the being bitten by serpents, is spoken of. 

Verse 7.—In the neighbourhood, were lands belonging to the 
chief man of the island, named Publius: The island of Melita, 
with the smaller one of Gaulos (now Gozzo), belonged, politi- 
cally, to the province of Sicily. Both islands were munici- 
pally constituted, and the inhabitants were included in the 
Komani tribe, Quirina. The title of “ chief man” was prob- 
ably not indicative of a magistracy, but a title of honor (see 
Hackett on Acts, edition of 1858, p. 449). The magistrates 
would naturally be duumviri. This Publius gave “us” (that 
is, Paul and his especial companions) kindly entertainment, 
and probably heard from Paul the word of God. 

Verse 8.—It happened that the father of Publius lay sick 
(probably was lying sick) when the “ chief man ” received Paul 
and his friends for three days as his guests. The ruler had 
his reward for his kindness to the shipwrecked stranger ; for 
the father of Publius, being afflicted with fever and dysentery, 
Paul entered in unto him, and prayed ; and, laying his hands on 
him, healed him: The word translated fever is, in the five 
other places where it is found, used in the singular (for 
example, in Luke 4: 38, 39), but is here employed in the 
plural. Thus it means attacks of fever, perhaps attacks 
recurring at stated intervals. 

Verses 9, 10.—And when this was done, the rest also who had 
diseases in the island came, and were cured: Not others, but the 
rest, Thus allinthe island were healed.—Honoured us with 
many honours: This does not imply fees in money, which Paul 
would have rejected. Compare Matthew 10: 9. 

Verse 11.—And after three months, we set sail in a ship of 
Alexandria, which had wintered in the island, whose sign was The 
Twin Brothers: They must have arrived at the island about 
the beginning of Nevember; for the Fast (that is, the tenth 
of the seventh month, or month beginning with the new 
moon in October) had gone by when they reached the Fair 
Havens in Crete; and they were more than fourteen days 
tossed about on thesea. They stayed, therefore, until early 
im February, and took ship in a vessel from Alexandria, which 
had wintered in the island. Why the course of the ship was 
stopped so early we do not know; and the continuance of 
the voyage began rather early also. The wintering there 
may haye been owing to damages which were repaired in 
Malta. Whose sign, etc.: On the Greek and Roman ships a 
figure-head was placed upon the prow, and gave the vessel 
itsname. These names were various: not confined to the 
list of gods or heroes, but drawn from divers other sources. 
The figure-head of this ship was, no doubt, a favorite one, 
since the Dioscuri, or two sons of Jupiter and Leda, Castor 
and Pollux, were eminently tutelary divinities of sailors, and 
were conceived of as appearing in the electrical balls which 
sometimes light on vessels in the Mediterranean. 
struction here is noticeable: 
Twin Brothers,” marked or denoted by its sign or figure- 
head, the Dioscuri, 


The con- 


Verse 12.—And, touching at Syracuse, we tarried there three 
days: Syracuse, at this time a town of small size, had been, | 
while the Greeks controlled Sicily, the great city of the 
island. Now it had recovered somewhat, so as to be one of 
the principal Sicilian cities. 

Verse 13.—And from thence we made a circuit: The cause of 
this circuitous sail, according te Alford, was the course of a 
vessel tacking with an adverse wind. He cites from Mr. 
Lewin the following: “As che wind was westerly, and they 


| 
Such effects of African | 


The Three Taverns: When Paul saw the Christians, he thanked 
serpent, as distending the person whom it bites, and swelling | 





“We set sail in « ship, The | the grace of God that brings salvation to all men. 





for Paul’s reception. 


Verse 15.—And from Tome the brethren (of course, not all 
the Christians, but friends and acquaintances), when they 
heard of us, came to meet us as far as The Market of Appius and 
God, and took courage. The Appii Forum was a kind of sta- 
tion forty-three miles from Rome, where boatmen and taverns 
(connected, probably, with canal-service on the Pomptine 
marshes) abounded. The other place was an hour’s drive 
nearer Rome, and seems to have been of a similar descrip- 
tion. Some of the Christians went to Appit Forum ; others 
stopped nearer to the great city, Paul now felt gladness in 
his heart. He remembered the promise, that he would see 
Rome; and as for the future, he could trust in Him who 
had carried him so far toward the end by manifest interposi- 
tions of his providence. - 





THE JOURNEY TO ROME. 
BY DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D. 


Paul’s escape from the sea, followed by his three months’ 
detention on the island, and his journey thence to Rome, 
together constitute a remarkable illustration of God’s care for 
those that trust in him; and it stands a manifest verification 
of the truth of the promise, “ He shall give his angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways.” The commission 
given to his disciples, by the risen Christ, when about to be 
received up into heaven, under which Paul was now acting 
closed with the promise, “ Lo, I am with you to the end of 
the world,” or throughout the whole dispensation of the gos- 
pel; and that promise, though always in course of fulfillment 
because of Christ’s presence wherever his gospel is preached, 
is also, in not a few cases of special dangers and trials, more 
manifestly verified. Through God’s great mercy, not only 
was Paul himself delivered from the hungry sea, but for his 
sake, and in answer to his prayers, all his fellow-voyagers 
were brought safely to land. And, having been cast upon a 
remote island, among a barbarous people, he was manifestly 
delivered from the viper’s poison, and thus a sign was given 
to the beholders that God cared for him. Opportunity was 
also afforded him to exercise the apostolic gift of healing, by 
which the divine presence with him. was still further attested, 
and the favor of the people.assured ; so changing an apparent 
calamity to a personal blessing, and also affording him an 
opportunity to bless others. 

The record here given by the sacred writer is also remark- 
able as a story of adventures and marvelous escapes among 
strangs scenes, Here are seen the lights and shadows of 
apostolic life; here the heathen world is seen in miniature,— 
its natural kindness towards the suffering, its dark and debas- 
ing superstition, and the essential earthliness of its desires, — 
while over the dark scene is shed the beneficent radiance of 
Christ’s gospel. The details of this narrative also present 
certain valuable suggestions. 

The whole company of seafarers, coming safely to land, 
wasted and weary, and bringing nothing with them, illus- 
trates two important conditions of the gospel in respect to 
the operation of its saving power,—that its grace is for all, 








and that all are alike saved only by giving up all that they 
possess, The grace given in answer to Paul’s prayer was 
without respect of persons ; and it came to the common sailors 
and soldiers no less freely and fully than to the apostle him- 
self, and to the centurion and the master of the ship; all were 
alike in the peril, and also in the rescue. So, too, all men 
have come into peril through sin; and over against this is | 
All that | 
come to Christ must approach him with empty hands, to 

accept only free grace. “ Not by works of righteousness that 


| we have done, but by his grace he has saved us;” and every 


| one may join in the confession: | 


“ Naked [I] come to thee for dress: 
Helpless look to thee for grace. | 
In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 
The reception given to the shipwrecked mariners by “the | 


barbarous people” evinces their simplicity, and their natural 
kindness, not unmixed with superstition, It is not always | 


that such an occasion is attended with so much that is pleas- 
ant to contemplate; for even among Christian peoples the 
name of a “wrecker” is not an honorable one. But these 
islanders seemed to recognize the strangers as their fellow- 
men, and were glad to render them the service of kindness. 
And may we not believe that even for such there is a reward? 

Here, too, is seen an instance of man’s intuitive sense of 
the certainty and universality of retributive justice, with the 
usually accompanying notion that conspicuous calamities 
indicate unusual wickedness, which, though hidden from 
men, is not forgotten by God, nor allowed to go unpunished. 
This sentiment, though often misapplied, when men too 
boldly attempt to interpret the ways of Providence, asin the 
case of “ Job’s comforters,” is still both valuable and honor- 
able to human nature. Paul’s escape from the sea seemed to 
the simple islanders a sign of God’s especial care for him; 
but the sight of the viper upon his hand led them to suppose 
that the divine justice was pursuing him, And, again, his 
escape from the apparently inevitable harm seemed to them 
a miracle, and so proving that he was more thana man, It 
is wise, as well as devout, to recognize the hand of God in 
human affairs; but not so to judge hastily, and from only 
partially understood appearances. 

Distress, especially if the result of manifest natural calami- 
ties, tends to awaken the sympathy of generous minds, and 
this becomes admiration if the evils suffered are borne with 
magnanimity. Two of the great classic epics of antiquity 
give each a case in point,—that of Ulysses and his companions 
cast upon the island of Ogygia, and kindly entertained by 
its queen ; and that of A2neas and his shipwrecked company 
hospitably received, and their story listened to with admira- 
tion, So Paul won the favorable notice of the Roman 
Publius, “ the chief man of the island,” whose hospitality the 
apostle very soon abundantly compensated. The heathen 
ruler had entertained a stranger who proved all unexpectedly 
to be an angel. 

The people were quite ready to recognize Paul as a god, 
but when they saw his power to cure disease, the desire for 
merely bodily healing triumphed over all better feelings. 
They knew their bodily diseases, but they neither knew nor 
cared for those of their souls. And so it was with the mul- 
titude, who, when they saw Christ’s miracles, by which they 
were fed, were quite ready to follow him, and to them he 
addressed the admonition to which all may give heed: 
“Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life.” 

The apparently incidental mention of the “sign” of the 
ship in which they at length sailed away for Rome, “ Castor 
and Pollux,” is especially suggestive. Sailors have always 
been noted for their superstitious observances ; to the reason 
of which fact the psalmist seems to refer when he says: “They 
that go down to the sea in ships, .. . see the works of the Lord 
and his wonders in the deep;” the sight of such displays of 
his tremendous power causing them to fear him. The same 
sense of a supernatural power in the sea caused these idola- 
ters to place their sea-going ship under the charge of some 
divinity, and this one was so dedicated to the twin sons of 
Jupiter and Leda. This blind devotion of the heathen may 
properly reprove the irreligiousness of the men of our nomi- 
nally Christian age; for while the former would not trust 
themselves to the violence and treachery of the sea without 
some patron god, the latter go out on their dangerous way 
without once looking beyond the arm of flesh for safety or 
protection, And incomparably worse than this, how do the 
young and inexperienced launch out upon life’s stormy sea 
without first committing themselves to the only Guide and 
Protector by which safety from spiritual and eternal ship- 
wreck can be assured | 

The storm, the shipwreck, and the three months’ detention, 
were all divinely ordered stages in the apostle’s journey,— 
all must bg undergone before Rome could be reached; for 
the purposes of the divine providence could not be hurried. 
But now the time had come, and God himself calmed the 
waters, and called up the gentle south wind, and so invited 
the wayfarers to go forward, At the best, men know very 
little about God’s purposes in the things that befall them,— 
for in natural things scarcely less than in spiritual, “we 
walk by faith, not by sight.” Some things are made plain 
to us after a while, but for the explanation of most we must 
wait for the clearer light and broader vision of the future 
life. And then will appear the divine wisdom and goodness 
that now directs our steps and metes out our changes, “I 
shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness,” 

Paul came to Puteoli a prisoner “ bound with this chain,” 
which fact, according to the Roman custom, was a presump- 
tion of guilt; and yet God had very signally cared for him, 
and given him favor among them that were about him, so 
that he had been treated by them with great honor. But 
now the eventful voyage was at an end, and he seemed to be 
among strangers in a strange city, and necessarily subjected 
toa close surveillance, But even there he found “breth- 
ren,” who gladly recognized him in Christ’s name, and 
| extended to him their hospitality,—for they had compassion 
of him in his bonds,—and were not ashamed of his chain. 
And though outwardly his coming to Rome seemed alto- 
gether unpropitious, yet even among these unfavorable con- 
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ditions the signs of triumph were not wholly wanting. As 
when Christ made his triumphal entry into Jerusalem, he 
was escorted and heralded only by the “people,” and the 
children, while the rulers stood aloof, and censured the mul- 
titude; so Paul, going up to the imperial city, under the ban 
of the government, was met on his way by an escort from 
Rome, which he accepted as a sign that even there his God 
would be with him, 

Paul came to Rome in accordance with a long-entertained 
desire, and though as a prisoner, yet his spirit was not bound. 
He came, indeed, bringing liberty to the captives, and as the 
divinely appointed leader of those who were destined to con- 
quer even the proud mistress of the world. The promise 
given him in the vision, that he should be brought safely to 
Rome, was now fulfilled. Of what significance his coming was 
to himself, to the Roman empire, to Judaism, and to the 
future of the Church, cannot now be further considered; that 
subject belongs to another lesson. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


When we were escaped, then we knew (v.1). A great many 
things are clearer to-day than they were last night. To-mor- 
row will clear up some of the mysteries of to-day. Weird 
shapes of the darkness take a matter-of-fact form when the 
sun rises. Doubts and fears which oppress us during the 
storm are found to be baseless after the clouds are scattered. 
This ought to comfort us when we most need cheer. What 
we do not know now, we shall know hereafter. If now we 
see as in a glass darkly, we shall then see face to face; we 
shall then know even as we are known. In our patience 
possess we our souls, “ Here is the patience and the faith of 
the saints.” j 

The barbarians showed us no common kindness (v. 2). God 
has glad surprises at every turn for those who trust him, and 
who walk confidently in the path of duty. People who are 
called barbarous, or sordid, or cold-hearted, are found ready 
to show unlooked-for kindness to the followers of Jesus. 
Every faithful mission-school worker in the slums of a great 
city, every sensible Bible-reader, or tract distributor, or street 
preacher, can bear witness to this fact. So also can any one 
who has found himself sick, or with a sick friend, among 
strangers. He can never forget the kindness then shown to 
him by those from whom he expected least. Every heart is 
human ; and everything human is likely to show its humanity 
unexpectedly. The rudest people, as well as the people of 
Christian culture, may be trusted to show kindness to those 
who go among them in the name and in the spirit of Jesus. 

Paul . . . gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid them on the 
frre (v. 3). If a man wants a fire kept up, he must do his 
share in supplying its fuel. It will not burn long unless it is 
replenished. Those who need its warmth, “because of the 
present rain, and because of the cold,” are the ones to gather 
sticks for it. It was down on the coast of Florida, in war- 
time. A little band of Christian soldiers held a weekly 
prayer-meeting in a church building, deserted of its ordinary 
congregation. One evening a new voice was heard there. 
An officer who had been in frequent attendance, but who had 
not before taken part in the exercises, said: “I am not accus- 
tomed to speak in prayer-meetings. I do not feel competent 
to that service. But I have so greatly enjoyed these meet- 
ings, week after week, that I have thought it was hardly fair 
for me to be always warming myself by this Christian fire 
without ever furnishing an armful of fuel; so 1 rise to tell 
you that your Saviour is my Saviour, and that I am very 
grateful for all the help and cheer you have been to me in 
his service, at these week-night prayer-meetings.” And as 
that little “bundle of sticks” was thrown into that army 
prayer-meeting fire, the flame flashed up there in new light 
and warmth, and more than one soldier present rejoiced afresh 
in its glow. When did you gather the last bundle of sticks 
for the fire of your church or neighborhood prayer-meeting ? 
It may be by timely words of exhortation or prayer, that 
you supply your share of the fuel. It may be by a part in 
the service of song. Or, it may be by the responsive look in 
your face, which helps him who leads, through its assurance 
that one at least of those befgre him is all aglow with love for 
the truth he emphasizes. fone way or another, you ought to 
supply “a bundle of sticks” to keep your prayer-meeting 
fire agoing. 

They said, . . . No doubt this man is a murderer, whom 
. « « Justice hath not suffered to live (v. 4). How easy it is to 
be sure that other people deserve punishment, and are getting 
it. If we are in trouble, we wonder why God afflicts us. 
At all events, we are not to blame for our misfortunes. If 
the trouble is at our next-door neighbor's, it is plain enough 
where the fault lies. If their house is robbed, there is “no 
doubt” that they were very careless in leaving their doors 
and windows unfastened. If their children are disobedient 


or graceless, there is “no doubt” that the parents sadly 
neglected them. If those neighbors lose their property, 
there is “no doubt” that they were always extravagant or 
shiftiess, With what guileless simplicity the disciples came 
to Jesus, asking about the blind man, “ Master, who did sin, 


this man, or his parents, that he was born blind?” After 
all, those Maltese barbarians were not so different from the 
rest of us. “It is good enough for him,” or “It is what he 
might have expected,” is the judgment we too often pass upon 
one whom, without good reason, we esteem “smitten of God, 
and afflicted.” “Who art thou that judgest another?” 

When they were long in expectation, and beheld nothing amiss 
come to him, they changed their minds, and said that he was a god 
(v. 6). When a good man is roundly abused by the public, 
he may find comfort, if he needs it, in the conviction that the 
pendulum of popular opinion will doubtless soon swing as 
far toward the other extremity of its arc as it now swings 
toward this. Illustrations of this truth are innumerable. If 
the ten Americans of our first century who in their day had 
most of denunciation from press and platform were now to 
be designated, it would perhaps be found that bronze statues 
of no less than six of them are already in our public parks, 
and that the names of at least as many are popularly counted 
synonyms of political purity or of personal integrity. But, 
after all, popular opinion is as likely to be extreme and 
unfair in one direction as in another. We may well hesitate 
to believe that a political candidate, a representative official, 
or a religious teacher, is either a murderer or a god—merely 
because editors or other people say so. 

The rest also which had diseases in the island came, and were 
cured (v.9). They were a pretty sensible people there at 
Melita. They did not wait for Paul to come to them 
when they were sick. They looked him up and sought a 
cure. They did not rest in the idea that if they were to be 
cured they would be cured, and that there was nothing for 
them to do about it. They took it for granted that, if they 
failed to do their part in availing themselves of the oppor- 
tunities of that hour, there would be no cure for them at the 
hands of Paul. Ifa man wants a blessing from the Lord, he 
ought to ask for it. If he wants help from one of God’s ser- 
vants, he ought to seek it. Whether it is forgiveness of sin, 
peace of mind, more of faith or of strength, Christian counsel 
or sympathy, the responsibility is on him to go where it may 
be found, and let his want be known. 

They put on board such things as we needed (v. 10). If you 
are going to do anything for another, try to do it in the line 
of his needs. If it is nothing more than the loan of a book, 
be sure that the book is one likely to be of service to him to 
whom it is offered. In selecting Christmas or birthday gifts, 
have an eye to the real wants of the recipients. There is a 
great deal of money wasted on worthless gifls; and most of 
it is wasted because the givers are not at the trouble of 
inquiring what things are necessary or desirable to those 
whom they intend to honor or gratify. In the truths taught 
and the words of counsel spoken in the Sunday-school class, 
there is need of careful attention to the wants of the scholars 
severally. It is a teacher’s duty to know what his scholars 
ought to have, and then to supply them with such things as 
they need. There is no higher duty than this, to the faith- 
ful Sunday-school teacher. 

After three months we set sail. . . . At Syracuse, we tarried . . . 
From thence we made a circuit ...and so we came to Rome (vs. 
11-14). And this was a voyage where God was leading his 
own messenger, with a promise of bringing him safely to its 
end. What a roundabout way God seems to take, for the 
accomplishing of his purposes! Can we wonder that strange 
and unlooked-for embarrassments, and hindrances, and 
delays, come into our experiences, while we know that we 
are in the path of duty, desiring to be led of God? Why 
Paul was led in such a roundabout way—such a tossed-about 
way—toward Rome, you and I do not know. But that it 
was all of God's leading, and that it is of the kind of leading 
for which we must be prepared, and with which we must be 
contented ;—we ought not to question or to doubt. 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 


In the lesson for February 22 we read of God’s promise to 
Paul, that he should preach the gospel safely in Rome. 
Between Jerusalem and Rome there lay a great stretch of 
sea, and between the time at which the promise was given 
and its fulfillment two full years intervened. “There’s many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” and there were many times 
after the giving ef the promise, when, to all human appear- 
ance, God’s plan was about to be thwarted. In Jerusalem, 
forty assassins bestrode the way. They were eluded. In 
Cesarea, Felix delayed and dallied with the apostle, but he 
too was prevented from harming the Lord’s servant. At sea, 
winds and waves threatened to accomplish what the wrath 
and cupidity of men had failed to bring to pass. And now, 
in Malta, it seems as though a small viper were to put an 
end to the apostle’s career, and were to make void the prom- 
ise of God. Yet this danger too is avoided by miraculous 
power, and the road to Rome is again cleared of obstacles. 
The lesson might thus well receive a double title, and be 
called : 

Paul Going to Rome; or, Wayside Experiences. The first 
experience of the apostle, after scrambling ashore, was that of 





kindness. Fire was made by the natives, and Paul with his 


usual restless activity helped gather fuel. Then comes the 
incident with the viper. ‘This at once introduces Paul to an- 
other experience. At once he was exposed to human misjudg- 
ments. 

1. The islanders adjudged him to be a murderer. In their 
blind and superstitious way, they made up their minds that 
he was a homicide, and though he had escaped the fury of 
the waves, the gods now wreaked their vengeance on his 
guilty head. If Paul overheard their whisperings, he might 
well have felt hurt; for not only was he no murderer, but, as 
we saw last week, he was the savior of all that ship’s com- 
pany.. However, he probably cared but little for their com 
demnation, for this was not the first time that he had been 
maligned. By this time he had become accustomed to vitu- 
peration; and as he doubtless knew that the popular verdict 
would soon be changed, he quietly went about his business, 

2, The islanders adjudged him to be a god. They watched, 
and they watched, and they watched, but nothing happened. 
Such a thing was entirely without precedent; so they swung 
to the other extreme of opinion, and at length asserted that 
he must be a god. Strange to say, this was not the first time 
that Paul had been called a god. In Lystra, the healing of 
the lame man moved the whole population to attempt to offer 
sacrifice to this same Paul. In this latter case too, as in 
Malta, the people swung to the other extreme, and soon the 
“god” lay stoned, stunned, and dead (as they thought) in the 
highway. In both cases, the judgments of the people were 
wrong. In either case the temptation to repine at the defa- 
mation or to exult in the laudation of the populace must 
have come to the apostle. He would not have been human 
had he not thus been tempted. In both cases, however, he 
had grace enough given him to resist the tendency to mur- 
muring or to pride. 

Would that misjudgments had ceased! But the descend- 
ants of these islanders still live. Many a Sunday-school 
scholar is to-day wrongly defamed, his motives are misinter- 
preted, his efforts sneered at, his opinions calumniated. He 
tries to do right, and they charge him with claiming to be a 
saint; he refuses to do wrong, and they call him a coward; 
he goes to prayer-meeting and they call him a milk-sop; he 
joins the blue-ribbon army, and they charge him with being 
a fanatic. Well, so they called John the Baptist, who came 
fasting, a devil; and they called Jesus, who came eating and 
drinking like ordinary men, a wine-bibber, and a friend of dis- 
honest menand women. Ifthe Master fared so, should the dis- 
ciple wonder at receiving similar treatment? This experi- 
ence is a part of the cross-bearing which every disciple must 
be willing to endure. 

But if we are underestimated, are we not at times also 
overestimated? Has no scholar ever been praised when in 
his inmost soul he knew that he deserved no such meed of 
praise? Do not ministers often receive laudation, and super- 
intendents commendation, which in reality should be given 
to church-members or to teachers who have made it possible 
for the leader to accomplish what he does? Undoubtedly. 
Oh then for Paul’s spirit, to be neither depressed by the one 
kind of human misjudgment, nor elated by the other! 


3. Blessing others. This was Paul’s normal condition. He 
was only happy when he was spending and being spent in 
behalf of others. In Malta, small island though it was, 
there was misery, and though Paul had his heart set on get- 
ting to Rome, he found time, on the way, to do good, and “a 
heart at leisure from itself, to soothe and sympathize.” In 
traveling, the apostle did not either leave his religion at 
home, or pack it up securely in his valise, not to be touched 
until he reached his destination. This is exactly what many 
Christians in our day do. Even ministers are not without 
blame in this matter. We board any ocean steamer; if 
there are a dozen ministers, you will probably find more 
than half of them utterly refusing to help in a steerage ser- 
vice on no better plea than that this is their vacation. 
Sunday-school teachers and workers often put aside church 
attendance entirely while away from home, and it would take 
more than five yokes of oxen to draw them into teaching a 
class in a strange school. Paris has many stories to tell about 
American Christians who by their actions have practically 
denied the Lord who bought them. Many are far better ac- 
quainted with the iniquities of the Jardin Mabille than 
with the McAll work in that city. Not such a kind of a 
man was Paul. Always and ever on the alert for doing good, 
he considered himself privileged to spend and be spent in 
the Master’s service. Praised or blamed, it made but little 
difference to him; he everywhere tried to bless men. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


“ He thanked God, and took courage.” Who did? Paul 
did. What, in our last lesson, do you think Paul had to be 
thankful for? Was it for shipwreck, for cold and hunger, 
storm and fear?’ What did the Lord say to Paul in the 
night when he told him to “fear not”? In the last verse of 
this lesson we have this week's golden text. We shall 
understand it better when we learn the story of Paul’s jour- 
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and seventy-six men stood on the shore in a cold rain one 
morning in November. We shall find, too, what mercies the 
Lord sent to his servant even in all his troubles. Let us 
look at those mercies: 

1. “ They escaped all safe to land."—By swimming or 
clinging to boards or broken pieces of the ship, every one 
reached the shore. Was not Paul thankful, not only for 
spared lives, but also that they had seen the truth of God’s 
promise, that not a life should be lost? 2. The people of the 
island were kind.—They kindled a fire on the beach to warm 
the shivering crowd, wet from the sea, and cold from the rain 
and wind. 3. Paul was unhurt by the poisonous serpent.— 
Paul was always ready to help in whatever work was to be 
done; so he gathered wood for the fire, and threw it into the 
flame. A serpent called a viper had been coiled up among 
the sticks, but, warmed by the heat, sprang out and fastened 
its sharp fangs in Paul’s hand. The people of the island saw 
it hanging from his hand, and said: Oh! he is a murderer; 
and though he was not drowned in the sea, he is not fit to 
live, and punishment has come upon him. Paul quietly 
shook his hand, and threw the serpent into the fire. It was 
80 poisonous a bite that the people watched to see Paul fall 
dead, or his arm swell up to an immense size; but as they 
waited and no harm came to him, they changed their minds 
and said: Oh! he is a god. They did not know that 
Paul’s Master had said of those who first preached his gospel, 
“They shall take up serpents” without being harmed. So 
with other miracles which Christ helped his first disciples 
to do in his name. Do you remember where Paul once 
healed a cripple, and the people in consequence said that the 
apostle was a god, and wanted to worship him? Who was 
with Paul then? What did Paul cry out when the priests 
and the people came with oxen and garlands? And how 
were Paul and Barnabas treated at last before they left the 
place? 

4. Paul was honored by the chief man of the island, 
named Publius. He lived not far away, and invited Paul 
and his two friends, perhaps the centurion also, and kept 
them at his house three days. 5. Power was given Paul to 
heal the sick.—The father of Publius was very sick. Luke, 
the beloved physician, knew just the kind of fever he had. 
The sick man was cured, not because Luke attended him, but 
by Paul, who prayed by his side, laid his hands on him, and 
healed him. Then others who were sick were brought to 
Paul, and were healed. Again Jesus fulfilled the promise he 
made as he left his disciples, after telling them to go into all 
the world and preach his gospel. He said he would give 
them power to do wonders in his name, saying, “ They shall 
lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” Of all the 
ship’s company, Paul the prisoner was most honored. 6. 
Paul received gifts. When Paul’s company left, they were 
laden with gifts. No doubt, clothing, food, and fruits were 
put on board the ship for the comfort of many of the passen- 
gers on the voyage. 

7. Another ship provided.—They stayed on the island three 
months; in February when the dangerous storms were over, 
they all set sail ina ship which had been in harbor near by 
all winter. (Show on map or outline the islands of Malta; 
also Sicily and Italy. Show the ship’s course, and points 
where they landed.) The first stopping-place was Syracuse, 
on the east coast of a large island. The ship was anchored 
there for three days; we do not know what Paul did, or 
how many persons he saw there, but he was never idle and 
never silent when he could preach or teach Christ. The 
next stopping-place was for a day on the southern point of 
Italy. They had to sail through a narrow passage of water 
called the Straits of Messina. On either side were danger- 
ous rocks; but in a day the south wind blew, and carried the 
ship through the swift smooth waters safely between the 
whirling breakers and the rocks. 8. The sea voyage over.— 
On the western coast of Italy was a town called Puteoli; there 
they all left the ship, for the rest of the journey to Rome was 
on land. At Puteoli was a Christian church. 9. A week 
with brethren.—After all Paul’s troubles do you not suppose 
he was glad to meet with Christians, and would they not 
rejoice that he had been so saved and cared for? They 
begged him to stay seven days and spend a Sabbath with 
them, and the kind centurion, who had charge of the ~ 
oners, gave his consent. 


10. Christians from Rome came to meet Paul.—The news 
reached Rome that the great apostle was near, resting a few 
days, and then coming to Rome. About thirty miles from 
Puteoli he and his party would come upon a wonderful road 
stretching all the way to Rome. It was built three hun- 
dred years before Christ—a solid broad pavement of stone, 
smooth as a level floor, and marked on the wayside by mile- 
stones and stopping-places for travelers. There was a market- 
place forty-three miles out from the city where the breth- 
ren from Rome first met Paul. How tired he must have 
been, worn with excitement in the past, and uncertainty as to 
the future. Ten miles nearer Rome, at a place called Three 
Taverns, more brethren met him. When you have been on a 
long tiresome journey, and are almost at the end, don’t you 
feel eager and restless? Luke saw that in Paul, and saw 
hew his face flushed and his eye brightened at the clasp of 





loving hands and words of welcome. Then it was that Luke 
said of Paul, “ He thanked God, and took courage.” 

Now can you count on your ten fingers the ways in which we 
can see God’s tender care of his faithful servant? How pre- 
cious to Paul was the love of Christ, Love to Christ in his own 
heart made him brave and strong; braver and stronger when 
other hearts showed the same love for Christ, and sympathy 
and love for his servant. Christ’s love to Paul helped him 
to bear all and to do all for Christ’s sake. Paul knew how 
to thank God for every blessing. It was God he thanked, and 
not the brethren who met him; and God gave him courage 
to go on toward the great city of Rome, the world’s capital, 
and finish his course with joy. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“?’Tis the promise of God.” 

“ Precious promise God hath given.” 
“O for a faith that will not shrink.” 
“I know not what awaits me,” 

“ He leadeth me,” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


Upon what island was Paul shipwrecked? (Acts 28 : 1.) 
Point out and give a brief description of Malta. State the 
argument for believing it to be the scene of this wreck. 
What comfort had the Lord in reserve for these sufferers ? 
(v. 2.) How does the term “ barbarous” apply to this people 
of no little kindness? What man of the wrecked company 
did the Lord design to bring most prominently before these 
islanders? How did he proceed to fasten their attention 
upon him? (y.3.) What is the best interpretation of the 
afilictive dispensations of God that natural religion has ever 
been able to furnish? (v. 4.) How early do we meet with 
this misinterpretation? (Job 4:7; 8:6;11: 36.) What 
traces of it are found in the time of Christ? What revealed 
doctrine relieves us from the necessity of such a view? How 
will any sane man deal with a venomous visitor? (vy. 5.) 
How did the Lord secure the reverential attention of these 
islanders to his ambassador? (v. 6.) By what other people 
had Paul been called a god? Upon what germs of truth were 
each of these erroneous opinions of the islanders founded ? 
Whose name among them has become immortal by reason 
of his hospitality to God’s servant? (v. 7.) How did the Lord 
immediately reward him? (v.8.) . Was his reward God’s 
main design in the miracle? (v. 9.) What do you regard as 
God’s ultimate design in all these cures? How does he provide 
for the temporal necessities of his children when shorn of 
ordinary methods of supply? (v. 10.) What promise may 
we plead in such an emergency? (Matt. 6: 33.) How long 
was this island blessed with a gospel minister? (vy. 11.) 
What thought does his departure suggest to us concerning 
our privileges? What further argument is found in the lat- 
ter stage of the voyage for the island of Malta being the 
place of the wreck? (v.12) Why did the ship tarry a day 


at Rhegium? (v. 13.) What is the meaning of “ fetched a 
compass”? What event worthy of mention occurred at 
Puteoli ? (vy. 14.) How is the value of the bond of Chris-_ 
tian brotherhood still further manifested in this record? 
(v. 15.) Point out all the places mentioned in this latter 
stage of the voyage. What promise of God was thus brought 
to the point of fulfillment? (Acts 23 : 11.) 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“ Tre BarBAROvs Prope.” —Our nearest English equiva- 
lent for the word “barbarian,” as it was. used by the con- 
temporaries of Paul, is simply “ foreigner” or “alien.” The 
word is defined, both by Paul himself and by the Roman 
poet Ovid, so as to include all persons speaking languages 
mutually unintelligible, each thus being a “barbarian” or 
“foreigner” to the other (1 Cor. 14:11). At the same time, 
the word had often the special sense of one who did not 
understand Greek, which was then, as English is now, the 
dominant language of the world. Even to this usage we 
have modern parallels in such cases as that of the English 
woman who felt grossly insulted at being called a foreigner, 
when in France; “ when,” as she afterwards explained, “it 
is the French who are the furriners, and not us English.” 

It is interesting to note that Malta is still a “barbarous” 
country to the rest of the world. The meeting-place of the 
East and the West, its population represents elements from 
all the countries of Europe, from Asia, and from Africa, 
The native language is a compound of vile Arabic eked out 
by additions from the languages of those who have succes- 
sively held the island, or who have formed part of its popu- 
lation. This process of commingling had not gone on so 
.long in Paul’s time as it has in ours, but it had gone on long 
enough to justify the writer of Acts in calling the Maltese-a 
people speaking a foreign language. 

“A Viper out or tae Heat.’—Among the animals 
enumerated by Niebuhr in his Beschreibung von Arabien is a 
kind of serpent which coils itself upon the branches of trees. 
If the tree is low, it winds itself round the trunk, and mounts 
slowly ; if the tree is high, it ascends a small tree, and, coil- 
ing its tail only roufd the branch, reaches the higher tree 
by a great spring. Of course, this is rather the so-called 
“ flying serpent” than the “viper” of Acts; but the strong 
preference which this serpent shows for trees shows how a 
small serpent, in its dormant winter condition, could be taken 
up with a bundle of sticks, and, awakened to consciousness by 
the heat, come out from the yet unburned fuel, and fasten 
upon the apostle’s hand. 

Malta is said to contain no serpents at the present day, 
owing to the fact that it is new closely populated. Travelers 
in the East have still, however, in certain localities, to keep 
a sharp lookout for serpents and scorpions. . The warmth of 
the human body, or of a sleeping-place, is always an attrac- 
tion to a serpent; and in some parts of the East it is not safe 
to sleep without instituting a preliminary search, in the 
sleeping-place, to make sure of the absence. of these unwel- 
come reptiles, 


“TuHEry CHANGED THEIR inane, AND SAID THAT HE WAs 
A Gop.”—This was quite in accordance with heathen modes 
of thought. The whole story of the wanderings of the wine- 
god Dionysus is little more than a record of how the god 
came to this or that place and was received as a man, till, 
astounded by some portent, the people “ changed their minds, 
and said that he was a god.” Thus, when he came to Argos, 
the people would not acknowledge him; but, after he dis- 
played his divine powers in the punishment of certain 
offenders, they hailed him as a god, and erected temples in 
his honor. How large a place was occupied in heathen 
thought by portents is shown in the list given for Dionysus’s 
voyage from Icaria to Naxos. The sailors decided to sell 
him as a slave, and so abandoned the proper route. There- 
upon the masts and oars became serpents, ivy grew up around 
the vessel, the sound of invisible flutes was heard, Dionysus 
transformed himself into a lion, and the sailors, struck with 
madness, flung themselves into the sea, 

The people would also have a certain selfish element in 
their recognition of Paul as a god. Doubtless many of them 
remembered how Jupiter and Mercury came down to earth 
as men, and how those who refused to receive them were 
destroyed by an inundation, while only Philemon and Baucis, 
their kindly host and hostess, were saved. 

“Tury Came To Meer Us.”—This was, and is, a mark 
of honor very common in the East. 


A single instance will 
suffice. 


When Sir Austen Layard was traveling in Mesopo- 
tamia, on his second expedition, he was generally met, out- 
side of every village, by the inhabitants. Here is the typical 
experience: “ We had scarcely left Kunduk when we were 
met by a party of Christians with the Kiayah of the village 
of Aoudi at their head, I was again obliged to stop, eat 
bread, and receive an offering of home-made carpets.” A 
forced march brought Sir Austen to the village of Abde Agha 
some hours earlier than the latter had expected him; where- 
upon Sir Austen had to listen to an apology from Abde, 
who felt that his honor was involved in an unexplained 





neglect to meet an expected guest, 
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RECENT. APOLOGETICAL LITERATURE* 


The Bampton Lectures for 1884 were delivered by 
Bishop Temple, who has, since the publication of the 
volume containing them, been translated from the see 
of Exeter to that of London. The latter fact is a signifi- 
cant one to those who remember the reception given the 
volume entitled Essays and Reviews, as well as the fric- 
tion attendant on the induction of the author into the 
see of Exeter. The present volume by Bishop Temple 
is a valuable contribution to apologetical literature, and 
must be useful to all earnest and candid students of the 
apparent conflict between religion and science. All 
its positions and admissions we are not prepared tos 
endorse without qualification. But it carries the ques- 
tion back of the phenomenal aspects and arguments to 
the nature of the evidence and belief on both sides. 
Thus many incidental issues are properly ignored, and 
the whole discussion is made to turn on the principles 
really involved. The lectures, as the Foundation 
requires, are eight in number, and bear respectively the 
following titles: I. The Origin and Nature of Scien- 
tific Belief; Il. The Origin and Nature of Religious 
Belief; III. Apparent Conflict between Science and 
Religion on Free-will; IV. Apparent Conflict between 
Religion and the Doctrine of Evolution; V. Revelation 
the Means of Developing and Completing Spiritual 
Knowledge; VI. Apparent Collision between Religion 
and the Doctrine of Evolution; VII. Apparent Collision 
of Science with the claim to Supernatural Power; VIII. 
The Conclusion of the Argument. 

In his treatment of these topics the author is always 
clear and candid. He emphasizes the supremacy of 
moral law over physical law from the analogy of the 
human will, and shows plainly that science, on its own 
methods and assumptions, cannot account for moral law 
and its supremacy. Insisting on the personality of God, 
he well says: “ The moral law is not his command, but 
his nature, He does not make that law. He is that law. 
Almighty God and the moral law are different aspects 
of what isin itself one andthe same. To hold fast to 
this is the fullest form of faith. To live by duty is in 
itself rudimentary religion. To believe that the rule of 
duty is supreme over all the universe, is the first stage 
of faith. To believe in Almighty God is the last and 
highest” (p. 59). 

To have stopped here would have left us in a deistic 
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position, But Bishop Temple, while not according to 
external evidences of revealed religion the highest 
place, does go a long step farther when he treats of 
actual revelation, and makes this revelation centre in 
Jesus Christ “as the Lord of the conscience, the heart, 
the will.” Probably the inadequacy of the positive 
religious statements is due to the purpose of the volume. 
Doubtless the argument can be perverted in the interest 
of a merely subjective apprehension of the contents of 
the revelation in Scripture; but the book is a help to a 
better understanding between two classes of students 
who, because working under different conditions, and 
dealing with different facts, are too apt unnecessarily 
to provoke conflicts. 

The next volume does in fact unduly press one side 
of Bishop Temple’s statement. Mr. Bush, who is an 
Episcopal clergyman in Massachusetts, “ believes that 
the unseen things of God which lie beyond the domain in 
which nature witnesses to his power and goodness, do not 
require the added testimony of miracle ” (Preface, p. i). 
For this testimony he substitutes, as entirely sufficient, 
the evidence of spiritual sight. Proceeding from this 
position, Mr. Bush virtually obscures the authority and 
curtails the contents of the objective scriptural revela- 
tion. The Scriptures, he insists, are written for our 
learning. His method of substantiating their teachings 
inevitably makes them teach simply what our mystical 
apprehension, our subjective mood, puts into them. 
This is the ever-recurring result of the one-sided view 
on which the entire volume is based. as 

Mr. Bush inclines to rationalistic mysticism, rather 
than to the wilder fanatical forms of it. But his inter- 
pretation does not have even the consistency of the 
more modern forms of subtractive religious thought. 
He aims, as he tells us (Preface, p. iii), to convey to 
serious-minded people “the spiritual truth of Christian- 
ity as free as possible from the errors contained in the 
current traditional theology.” But we may inquire who 
constituted Mr. Bush the proper judge to discriminate 
on this point. Suppose our faith gives us an evidence 
adequate for us that the current traditional theology 
is indeed the spiritual truth of Christianity, what 
answer can the author give us, if we ) wefuse to have him 
as the final judge? 

The little volume of Dr. Furness may be classed with 
apologetical literature. The first part was designed to 
uphold the truth of the resurrection of Christ, but in 
this peculiar way: the author seeks to prove that “ what 
the guard at the sepulchre mistook for a figure alighting 
from heaven, and the women believed to be an angel, 
was no other than Jesus himself” (p. 5). Dr. Furness, 
in defending his theory, has not, however, taken the 
trouble to provide his readers with an accurate text of 
the various narratives. Whensuch theories are set forth, 
they should be accompanied with a very exact statement 
of the documentary evidence. If the author concedes 
that (p. 21) “there may be mistakes, great mistakes, 
indeed, and exaggerations in the Gospels,” this does not 
justify him in neglecting to give the exact language of 
the writers, as attested by manuscript authority. We 
doubt if men will long believe the story of the resurrec- 
tion, if the testimony of the witnesses, as recorded for 
us, is handled as Dr. Furness handles it. 

In the second part of the book the author confesses 
that “faith in historical Christianity is on the decline 
among us” (p. 56), meaning by “us” the so-called “lib- 
eral Christians,” and tells a story of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son (p. 58), which sadly enough shows how little that 
thinker knew of the Gospels. But the author, in attempt- 
ing to prove that the old theology stands in the way of 
an appreciation of the historical character of the Gospels, 
proves the very opposite. There never wasa time when 
among those who hold to authoritative, supernaturally 
attested revelation the study of the Gospels, as Aistories 
of a real human person, was so thorough and constant. 
Moreover, the views put forth by Dr. Furness respecting 
the character of Christ and the Gospels themselves, will 
scarcely encourage the study he would gladly promote. 
His methods of interpretation seem closely allied with 
those of Mr. Bush. He advocates reading between the 
lines “ by the pure, white light of the undisputed truth 
of nature” (p. 92); a habit which more than any other 
has encouraged that neglect of the exact study of the 
Scriptures so deplored by himself. 

Over against these works, putting undue emphasis on 
the subjective evidence, we place the volume of Professor 
Wright, which deals almost exclusively with the objec- 
tive revelation and its claims upon us. It is true the 
topics treated of, properly speaking, belong to Exegetical 
Theology ; but Professor Wright, with a wide circle of 
readers in view, has marshalled them for an apologetic 
purpose. Popular treatises of this kind are new quite 





numerous, and among them we must give this particular 
volume a high place. An unfortunate oversight, or mis- 
take, in a footnote to page 65, has called down upon the 
author some heavy criticism. It will not do to infer that 
such things prove an author to be “noe scholar.” Pro- 
fessor Wright opposes, with some emphasis, certain views 
of the Sacred Scriptures now taught in probably more 
than one seminary in New England; but it yet remains 
to be proven that his position, as a whole, is untenable. 
His statements in regard to the canon, inspiration, text- 
ual criticism, interpretation, as well as his discussion of 
the alleged errors and discrepancies, seem to us candid 
and just, while his style is clear and his reasoning legiti- 
mate. His solution of some particular difBeulties may 
not be accepted by all who agree with his view of the 
authority of the Bible, but he rightly discerns the danger 
with which certain modern theories threaten us. There 
is a freshness, moreover, in Professor Wright’s mode of 
treating the subject, which will make his volume pleasant 
reading to many who would find it difficult to follow 
some of the more extended treatises. Nor is this read- 
ableness at the expense of real fullness of matter. A 
great variety of fact and illustration is contained in the 
little volume. There are good indexes, and the book is 
attractive in appearance. 

In the last volume of the group here noticed, the 
author traverses the entire range of Christian evidence, 
announcing as his proposition : “ Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ” (p. 17). Part I. presents the argument 
from the New Testament; Part IL., the argument from 
Science and Reason, in which some of the topics dis- 
cussed by Bishop Temple are touched upon; Part III. 
gives the argument from the Old Testament, and in con- 
clusion the canon and inspiration are briefly presented. 
The author, in this work, has aimed at providing a hand- 
book for use in colleges as well as for the general pub- 
lic. Some exception might be taken to his arrange- 
ment of the parts, and the volume does not show any 
great familiarity with German authors, or recognize the 
importance of some questions of the “ higher criticism.” 
The mode of citing the ancient witnesses to the genuine- 
ness of the New Testament writings is that of the older 
authors on “evidences,” while textual criticism is not dealt 
with in other than a cursory manner. We may remark 
that the Greek of the New Testament is not usually 
termed “ Hebraic Greek ” (p. 56), but Hellenistic Greek, 
and that the discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript has 
not determined the genuineness of the so-called “ Epistle 
of Barnabas.” The writer occasionally presses opinions 
as established which are still controverted, alike in the 
sphere of physical science and that of exegesis. 

In general form and in carefully prepared summaries, 
the volume is well adapted for its purpose, and will 
doubtless prove useful to many readers, especially to 
those of the body of Christians to which the author 
belongs. It will be remembered that the late President 
Garfield was of the same fellowship with Dr. Everest. 





There is an important field of study, not yet fuliy 
occupied, in the investigation of the folk-lore and lan- 
guage of the aboriginal tribes of North America. Except 
through the labors of a few well-known workers, such as 
Dr. Daniel G. Brinton and Charles G. Leland of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull of Hartford, 
the general public knows little about the languages, 
beliefs, and practices of native races that seem doomed 
soon to be beyond the reach of investigation, In view 
of this latter fact, every real contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the aborigines is to be passed to the profit side 
of the historical ledger. Especially valuable is such a 
contribution as the late Captain W. P. Clark’s Indian 
Sign Language, which is practically the beginning of a 
new department of Indian literature. Captain Clark 
lacked that philological knowledge which would have 
enabled him to do full justice to the subject of his inves- 
tigations; and he therefore failed to see unifying princi- 
ples which would have been detected by a more 
thoroughly trained scholar. But few men possessed a 
wider knowledge than he of the Indian sign-language 
as it is actually used among the present remnants of the 
Indian races; and Captain Clark was perfectly compe- 
tent to record the signs which his own eyes saw, and 
which his own hands used. The sign-language approaches 
more nearly to the character of a universal language 
than any spoken language can; and it is interesting to 
note how frequently the Indian signs of a thing corres- 
ponds with the sign used for the same thing in the sys- 
tematized sign-language of deaf-mutes. Spoken language 
is conventional; sign-language is pictorial; and hence 
a knowledge of the latter is often useful to the public 
speaker as a key to what may be called the natural elo- 
cution of gesture. For this reason even these who have 
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little interest in Indian language may gain some practi- 
cal knowledge, if not an actual clearness of thinking, 
from the perusal of this treatise on Indian Sign Lan- 
guage. (8yo, pp. 443. Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersley 
& Co. Price, $3.50.) 


Diatessarons, or combinations of the words of the four 
Gospels into one consecutive narrative, reach back into 
the second Christian century. The first diatessaron, 
that of Tatian, is declared by Tregelles to have done 
more to mingle the readings of the separate Gospels than 
all the falsifications of the early heretics. Yet there isa 
legitimate use of diatessarons, and English literature has 
never lacked this kind of work since the time of Green- 
wood. Probably the first diatessaron founded on the 
New Revision is the recently published volume, Christ 
in the Gospels, by James P. Cadman, which is practically 
a life of Christ in the very words of the New Revision, 
as these are interwoven from the statements of the four 
Gospels. This volume differs from the Greswell-Mim- 
priss Harmony of the Four Gospels, so popular between 
thirty and forty years ago, in that it is only a diatessaron 
—of the common Bagster stamp—and dees not present 
the complete text of the four Gospels in parallel columns, 
as does the Greswell-Mimpriss book, which is both a 
harmony and a diatessaron. The work is, on the whole, 
carefully done; the sources of the different phrases 
which are woven together are indicated by superior 
figures, referring to the first, second, third, and fourth 
Gospels; and marginal references from the Authorized 
Version are given at the foot of the page, and often are 
quoted in full. Although Mimpriss is not enumerated 
among the sources mentioned in the Preface, we note 
that Mr. Cadman’s copyright map of the Pathways of 
Jesus is identical in principle with Mimpriss’s initiatory 
map-chart for the school-room. A miniature of this 
map was published in the Greswell-Mimpriss Harmony, 
and it is of this miniature that Mr. Cadman’s map seems 
to be, directly or indirectly, a re-shaping. This does 
not deduct from the value of Mr. Cadman’s map; and 
the whole work can be commended as a companion to, 
not a substitute for, the four Gospels in public and pri- 


vate Bible study, (12mo, illustrated, pp. 370. Chicago : 


Cadman Publishing Company. Price, $1.50.) 


The eccentric German story-teller, E. T. W. Hoff- 
mann, has never been well known in this country, where 
some readers have even confused his name with that of 
the late American poet, Charles Fenno Hoffmann. Car- 
lyle translated one of his stories (The Golden Pot) in 
Specimens of German Romance (Edinburgh, 1827); but 
this translation is not included in the final edition of 
Carlyle’s works. In that edition, Carlyle’s biographical 
sketch of Hoffman is retained ; and to read it would give 
a good introduction to the two new editions of Hoff- 
mann’s stories: that contained in Vols, V. and VI. of 
the Romances of Fantasy and Humor (London: Nimmo, 
1884), and the handsome American edition now issued. 
This edition, in two volumes, comprises translations, by 
J. T. Bealby, of twelve Weird Tales, with a biographical 
sketch and a portrait. Hoffmann suggests, in one way 
or another, two American authors, Brockden Brown and 
Poe; and we are glad that his stories are now accessible 
in so attractive a form. (2 vols., 12mo, cloth, pp. iii, 
359; mi, 401. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $3.00.) 


Medieval ecclesiastical history in the comparatively 
little studied epoch between the close of the sixth cen- 
tury and the middle of the eleventh forms the fourth 
volume, just issued, of the rewriting of Schaff’s History 
of the Christian Church, After the full description which 
we have already given of the nature and scope of this 
work, it is sufficient to say that the present volume 
equals, if it does not excel, its predecessors, in the full- 
ness with which recent literature upon its subject has 
been laid under contribution. The bibliographical lists 
are carried up to date; and are neither too full nor too 
rudimentary. The present volume includes a rapid 
sketch of Muhammad and Muhammadanism, with an 
inquiry into the relations of Muhammadanism, Chris- 
tianity, and Judaism. The concluding chapter of the 
book, which is devoted to the ecclesiastical writers of the 
epoch, is particularly valuable, as containing, in little 
space, a collection of material which, otherwise, it is not 
always easy to lay one’s hands on. (8vo, map, pp. xiv, 
800. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00.) 





The true story of a child’s life, Little Bessie, by the 
Rev. George H. Smyth, seems adapted to do good in 
whatever home itentergs. Bessie wasa winning, healthy, 
and attractive child, with a bright, beautiful face, as her 
portrait attests; and she was neither morbid nor unduly 


precocious. She died of typhoid fever at the age of 
eleven, having given evidence that she was indeed one 
of Christ’s lambs. Passages in the latter part of the 
story recall the touching memorial of Archdeacon Tait’s 
children, in the book entitled Catharine and Crauford 
Tait. Asa gift to bereaved parents, Little Bessie will 
have a peculiar value, (16mo, portrait, pp. 157. New 
York: Funk and Wagnalls. Price, 50 cents.) 





A pleasing story for the very youngest is to be found 
in Norman and Elsie, by Emily Brodie. It is a pretty 
little story of two children who were supposed to be lost, 
but who were really locked up in an old lumber-room. 
There is a naughty runaway lad, who repents and comes 
home, and there is a kind Aunt Katharine; and, alto- 
gether, the book is just the kind that little folks like. 
(16mo. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In view of the approaching publication of the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament, the Rev. -Dr. Talbot W. 
Chambers, one of the most accomplished Hebraists in 
the American Company of Old Testament Revisers, has 
prepared a Companion to the Revised Old Testament, 
which is announced for publication by Funk and Wag- 
nalls, New York. The book will be issued simul- 
taneously with the Revision itself, and will indicate what 
changes have been made in the new Revision, and the 
reasons for making them. The price of the work will 
be a dollar. 


Mr. S. Brainerd Pratt, one of the most industrious 
private collectors of Bibles on the continent, has just 
published, for private circulation, an illustrated catalogue 
containing a list of recent additions to his library of the 
Bible. The illustrations, which are produced by photo- 
graphic process, comprise ten plates, showing specimens 
of Jewish rolls of the Pentateuch and the Prophets, 
palm-books from India and Siam, a fac-simile page of 
the Sinaitic Manuscript, a miniatura (or colored picture) 
from the Codex Rossanensis, a page of an Arabic Penta- 
teuch written in Hebrew letters, a page of the Biblia 
Pauperum, two delineations of a chained Bible, illumi- 
nated, and two pictorial illustrations from early English 
Bibles. The illustrations are printed with clearness and 
delicaey ; the list of additions is prefaced with a large 
illuminated letter, and the whole combines the visual 
effects of richness and taste. 


A new and valuable help to young readers in their 
study of the Bible is announced for publication by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. Itis to consist of an edition of choice 
portions of Holy Scripture, so arranged as to present 
the whole of the Bible story in Bible words. The 
editors, Professor E. T. Bartlett and Professor John P. 
Peters, of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in 
Philadelphia, have arranged the work in such a way as 
to bring select passages from the prophecies and the 
Psalms into their probable chronological position and 
into organic connection with the Bible narrative. As 
the book is not intended to be a substitute for the Bible 
itself, but only an introduction to it for the use of young 
readers, the editors have taken the liberty to omit, in 
certain cases, detached portions of the Bible story, and 
to paraphrase in other cases. No doctrinal comments 
will be made, and where explanatory passages are neces- 
sary, care will be taken that private interpretations be 
not imposed upon the Bible. The work will be issued 
in. three duodecimo volumes, and the print will be clear 
and open. Application may be made to the publishers 
for the prospectus. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


Secale rdes 
WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 

—The Sunday-school Association of Canada continues 
its active labors, particularly in the Province of Ontario. 
The Rev. John McEwen, the Association’s indefatigable 
secretary, has just closed a severe winter’s campaign, 
during which he has preached seventy-four sermons, 
held seventy-five institute exercises, delivered thirty- 


seven addresses, also ten special lectures, and held nine | 


mass-meetings in connection with Sunday-schools, The 
last scene of his labors was the city of London, Ontario, 
where he spent a week in Sunday-school work, and suc- 
ceeded in establishing a city association, which promises 
well for the future. In addition to all this labor, which 
involves a great amount of travel, Mr. McEwen has an 
extensive correspondence, for he does all the office-work 





of the Association. He commenced, last month, a series 


of institutes in Toronto City, which will continue for 
five weeks. It is evident that the office of secretary of 
the Sunday-school Association of Canada is no sinecure. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—Two Western Sunday-school conventions will meet 
at other dates than were at first announced. The Colo- 
rado Sunday-school workers have postponed their state 
convention one week, or until June 9-11; while the 
Dakota territorial convention will hold its session June 
2-4, or one week earlier than was at first expected. The 
places of meeting, however, of the two conventions 
remain unchanged. 

—In the district and county Sunday-school campaign 
just opening in Pennsylvania, under the general man- 
agement of State Secretary E. Payson Porter, an opening 
gun, as it were, will be fired April 7 and 8, at the con- 
vention of the third district, to be held in Williamsport. 
General Sunday-school work, local Sunday-school werk, 
and especially the state of affairs in Lycoming County, 
will receive attention; and there will, moreover, be 
addresses of general interest by such representative 
speakers as Dr. C. R. Blackall, the Rev. Dr. James 
Morrow, the Rev. Dr. J. M. King, and many local Sun- 
day-school workers. As has been before intimated, this 
is but one of a long series of conventions for whose hold- 
ing Mr. Porter has made, and is making, arrangements, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—During a period in which the membership of the 
churches in New J ersey has nearly doubled, the number 
of Christian Jaborers in that state has apparently 
increased but eleven per cent., and for the past few 
years has not increased at all, says the Rev. S, W. Clark 
in his recent report as corresponding secretary of the 
New Jersey State Sunday-school Association; yet the 
Association’s statistical report shows that there has been 
quite a noticeable gain in the number of Sunday-school 
officers and teachers during the year just closed. There has 
also been an increase of more than twenty-five thousand 
in the number of scholars attending the Sunday-school, 
though the number who have joined the church from 
the Sunday-school has fallen off during the year, and is 
now at the annual rate of about three per cent. of the 
entire enrollment. There are, in round numbers, about 
a quarter of a million persons on the rolls of New Jersey 
Sunday-schools, of whom one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand constitute the average attendance. The Rev. Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut, of Plainfield, is the New Jersey Sunday- 
school Association’s president, 

—In the columns of the last Connecticut Sunday- 
school Record—a publication issued bi-monthly by the 
Connecticut Sunday-school Teachers’’ Association—a 
Sunday-school writer suggests a plan for written quar- 
terly reviews, which is novel.in certain of its features. 
At the end of each quarter, let the pastor and superin- 
tendent prepare a leaflet of some twenty-five simple 
but comprehensive questions upon the quarter's study, 
leaving space enough under each question for a written 
answer. When the last Sunday of the quarter comes, 
the teacher and the scholars. occupy the usual time of 
the session with these papers, helping each other as they 
deem best, but making no reference to books, or the 
Bible. The answers are written, and, at the close, the 
superintendent reads the questions with their proper 
answers, at which time the school may correct their 
sheets. These papers are not gathered up, no one exam- 
ines them, and there are no marks made upon them, 
except such as the scholars make for themselves, Each 
scholar is urged to preserve his papers for the year 
together, and to make them as neat as possible; but the 
fact that the papers are not to be passed upon or graded 
keeps the exercise from becoming such a burden as it is 
both to teacher and to scholar when itis made a formal 
“examination.” The advantage of the plan is that-it is 
all voluntary; the pupils are not frightened by it; their 
mistakes are not exposed, since they can themselves 
correct them. The very fact of writing the answer and 
then correcting it will impress the lesson truth on the 
pupil’s mind. 

—In an exceptionally long, severe winter like that 
just past, missionary work on the western frontier is 
sadly difficult and slow. The missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union have felt all the privations of 
the season; yet, in the year ending March 1, they suc- 
ceeded in planting forty-five more schools in the Rocky 
Mountain District than they did the year before; and, 
in Colorado, for instance, twice as much work was done 
as during the preceding twelve months, .In Kansas, 
also, much effective work was done, and much more is 





continually waiting for the doing, as the tide of immi- 
gration flows steadily and increasingly thither. But the 
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two needy fields to which the superinten- 
dent of the Rocky Mountain District, in 
his report, calls special attention, are the 
territories of Utah and New Mexico. 
Fifty-six thousand children in Utah have 
no religious instruction, or only such as 
the vile system of Mormonism offers. If 
these young people are to grow up mor- 
ally untainted by the surrounding immor- 
ality, they need the restraints of the Sun- 
day-school. “A missionary is greatly 
needed in Utah,” says the report. Lead- 
ing business men of New Mexico have 
promised to assist financially in the sup- 
port of an American Sunday-school Union 
missionary in their territory, provided 
help is also secured from outside. In the 
words of the report : “ Contributions, small 
or large, are ever in order, and are respect- 
fully solicited. ‘He who gives quickly, 
gives twice,’ is pre-eminently true in this 
work. ‘God loveth a cheerful giver.’ 
$600 to $800 supports a missionary; $30 
secures a life-membership ; $25 will found 
a school in the donor’s name.” Mr. C, C. 
Humble, of Emporia, is superintendent of 
this Rocky Mountain District of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 53,500 
copies, Acvertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
is 60 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 

cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a year, 


To Match that Bonnet! Feathers, ribbons, 
velvet, can all be colored to match that new 
hat by using the Diamond Dyes. 10c. for any 
color at the druggists. Wells, Richardson & 
Co., Burlington, Vt. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Specific Vir- 
tues in Dyspepsia. Dr. A. Jenkins, Great 
Falls, N. H., says: “I can testify to its seem- 
ingly almost specific virtues inwases of dys- 
pepsia, nervousness, and morbid vigilance or 
wakefulness.” 

















SPECIAL | NOTICES. 

Investors should read the 10 years’ business 
report of The J. B. Watkins Land Mortgage Co. 
Lawrence, Kan., in this paper, the fourth week of 
every month, $5,580,350 loaned at 7 to 12 per cent. 
Not a dollar lost. 
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BRIDGETON, N. J. Principal C. Alien, B.A. 


RUCBY ACADEMY, 


2415 Lecust St., Patiedolphia. Students’ pre 
pared for business or for high standing in Colege. 








West Chestnut Street Institute, Snare 
Young Ladies and Little Girls. Twelfth year pe 
Sept. 17, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadel bia. 

circulars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A ARDUS. 


chanthneno A Boarding School st ior Gets Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Fema. Pre greperes for Welles- 
Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 


Weoltestes on our certificate. Reope ~] Be t.17, For 
catalogues please apply to Mras F. H, Prin. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, “Palate 


LS . aeerengm for Sept., 1885, 8 hould be meat’ wont? 
Preference given to those ey ev tor the regula: 
course ofstudy. Miss MA EVANS, ., Principal. 


SCHOOL AGENCY Pitest, qn4 bese 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O.,7 East lith St.. N.Y y 


STAMMERING CURED. 


BES ULTS PERMANENT. 

eee Rig Ute. Bishop M. A. De Wolfe Howe | 

sadly aff with dammnering, at times almost 

hiew. Mr. Geo, W. Childs, ptepetener of the Pub- 

1 Ledger, saw this case and many others before and 
after cured, and is much incereste 

E. HNSTON, 


0 
Institute, N.E. Cor. Lith & Spring Garden Sts., Philad'a 


GREAT REDUCTION it PRICE. 
Golden Text Desicns for the Primary Class now 
. Price, per set, of 12, single 

designs, 12% teal mer Crosses and Tem perance 


Wine © ure, be Address, 
WM, a iit, 22 Chestnut, St., Philad'a, Pa. 


Should not fait te send for 
our NEW f Cards, Oleo- 
graphs, ye, t Btodles and Gifts. 
J. Latham & Co., #29 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Good Sunday-school Books, Speci! prices. 
logues. PERKINPINE & Hiee@ins, 914 Arch St., Phil'a. 
EWISH ARTISAN LIFE IN CHRIST'S 


rone aw, rof. Delitach. Paper, licts.; cloth, 75 cts. 
AGNALLS, 10 Dey Street, New York. 


ly ‘aang A. H. EILERS & 100 Pub- 
MAPS for Ss. ° lishers, 1, St. | Louis, Mo. 
$ Ss. PAPERS at greatly reduced prices. Send for 
e . samples to F. H. RevewL, Chicago. 
TZs EST SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Send for HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s List. 


Send for Sample Copy Pilgrim Teacher Lesson Notes 
by M. C, Hazard. Cong 8S. 5. & Pub, Soc'y, Boston. 






































'Good Books for Reference 





Just Published. 


WEBSTER’S 
Condensed Dictionary. 


800 Pages. 1500 Illustrations. 
Of special value to all who desire a fresh, full, and 
trustworthy dictionary for constant use on the desk or 
in the traveling-bag. 

The Condensed is not a reprint, but an entirely 
new compilation on a novel and original plan which 
allows more matter in the same space with the same 
type than any other dictionary. It is the latest, and 
its etymologies and definitions are thorough and accu- 
rate, 


Beside other valuable information, the appendix 
contains a pronouncing vocabulary of over 24,000 
Proper names—a feature found in no other abridged 
dictionary. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on ‘receipt of $1.80. 


HANDY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


Although recently published, this work has already 
attained a sale of nearly 75,000 copies. 

It contains 38 maps and valuable statistics, is bound 
in flexibie cloth, and is the most beautiful and com- 
plete work of its kind ever issued from the American 
Press, 


The Handy Atlas contains among many valuable 
features: 

Maps showing Standard Time, Railway Maps of all 
the States, Commercial Map of the United States, 
Maps of the Principal Cities of the Union, Recent 
Polar Explorations, Central Africa, Egypt and the 
Soudan, Alaska, etc. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 


PU BLISHERS, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. T. Le CUYLER'S BOOKS, 


GOD'S LIGHT ON DARK CLOUDS, 
Or, Words of Sympathy and Cheer for the 
Bereaved. Square, limp, gilt edges, 75 
MR. SPURGEON ON DR. CuYLER.—“ For sentences 
that strike and stick, gems that gleam and glow, and 
——e that thrill, commend us to our rican 
The Empty Crib. With words of Consola- 

tion for Bereaved Parents. Gilt, $1.00 
“A real gem: the outpouring of a stricken eet on 
sorrows into the very bosom of the Saviour.’ 

tian Advocate, 

Thought Hives. With Portrait, - 
Pointed Papers for the Christian Life, 


From the Nile to Norway and Homeward. 











$1.50 
1.50 


Tilustrated, . - : 1.50 
The Cedar Christian. 18mo,- : 75 
Stray Arrows. 18mo, . + 60 





*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


st OBERT CARTER & f BROS. 


0 Broadway, — - New York. 


The History of New York City. 
BY MRs. MARTHA J. LAMB, 

a of the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsToRY. 
2 royal octavo volumes, 1600 pages, elegantly illus. 
trated. Acomplete soctal,civil, and politica) history 

from earliest records to the present time. 
“Mrs. Lamb views the subject from another stand- 
point than Washington [rving’s; and her style is light 
enough to recommend her book to readers who take 
little interest In archwology. In the comparatively 
short life of the metropolis there have been pictu- 
resque scenes and | et = hy incidents — to brighten 
the es of an ene ; and these have been made 
the objects of Lamb’s research. In her labor of 
love, she has had facilities not enjoyed by all ber 
redecessors for obtaining innumerable facts concern- 
a0 nes rise and fall of New York families.”— The Critic, 
per, four parts, $16.00; cloth, $20.00; half 

calf, #00; ~~ oe 00, a 
Issued also paper covers, 50 cents a part, 

deliverable Ads 4 

a ay her by Dookse Sara ar RED Shen on VERERES 


y $49 E hatues& Co. Co. til & 113 William St.,N.¥. 


BEST BOOKS. 


Send for our new new annual catnhegme of a 
books and supplies. tie Low pr —— 
CARDS FO SUNDA SCHOOLS, AS 

riety of new, Lh. yg and beau 1 de. 
signs with Scripture text. No charge for ~~ R-~q 
Send fora list. Address 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, 


122 Nassau Street, - New York. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
18 THE 
CHEAPEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
PUBLISHING HOUSE ror 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 

PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 

and all Sundayeschoo!l Suppiies. 

ae Specimens Of papers and catalogues sent free on 

application. 
122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Concert Exercises. 


The following Seriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 
VICTORY OVER DEATH. 
THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 
THE RESURRECTION. 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 
THE GIFT BY GRACE, 
THE GIFT OF GIFTS, 
THE WONDERFUL. 
THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING, 
A THANKSGIVING SERVICE, 
THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE, 
SELJDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING, 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 
THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 
A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 
THE WAY OF LIFE, 
BIBLE SACRIFICES, 
THE BEATITUDES, 
CONSECRATION, 
THE CREATION, 
TEMPERANCE, 
GOD’S GIFTS. 
PRAISE GOD. 
PRAYER, 
FAITH. 
TRUST. 
Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
at same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Prane’s Easter Canps. 
EASTER SATIN ART PRINTS. 


Bor Sale by all Dealers. 


EASTER GIFT BOOKS. 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNRISE. Dally Mornin 
Texts and Morning Hymns. Beautifully tllumi- 
nated, each page containing an illuminated text with 
appropriate hymn, covers in gold bronze, ribbon 
style, 35 cents. 

ROCK OF AGES. With beautiful designs by 
Clark Stanton, A. R.S, A., and other eminent artists, 
18mo, cloth, extra beveled boards, gl me with 16 
illustrations, 75 cents. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER. _ 18mo, Soa extra. 
beveled boards, gilt edges, with 13 illustrations 7, 
cents. Uniform with Rock of Ages. 


*,¢ For sale at all bookstores, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, upon receipt of price, by 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


THREE CRAND MAPS, 
as PROF. H. 8. OSBORN, egg 

For the Lessons to the close of this y a) The 

WESTERN ASIA MAP, tt style I he po iner, 

pg 9 and Paiestine a of Chaldees, 











to Bai 
ete., 6f. bY 6 f $5.00; Were ITALY 
just published, 4 ft. b; ft, $3.00. yee a Melita, 
pom =e cree S Osborn’s as ieresent survey, Crete, Patmos, 


the errors of Conybeare and Howson, 

Smith a —e Grove, and others, copied from one map to 
—s A A ~— These two gover all the 
trav m new mai not pu 
in any other mane; a im pertant Tables and the 
recent discoveries. (3.) The new Edition of fhe large 
PALESTINE, $10.00, 95¢ ft. by 6ft.,—and the smaller 

Palestine, 3 ft. by 43¢ ft, oo. 

“The very best this side the Atlantic.”—3S, S. Times. 
The complete set at much lower prices. Address 
for fuller description, or maps, 


Oxford Map Publishers, Box 74, Oxford, 0. 


THREADS OF GOLD. 

BEULAH LAND. ~ ‘per year; 2% ¢ se = Wl gv} 

MMe caNNAY: Hace aca 
+ scr jon Cl b 


ple 
mailed free. C. R. Bockius, 137 Madison St. Chicago, I i 
q w 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., Ss3'hexe of once 
» yourSunday-scboo! ies, and 
Order finn & Davunon. SUNY. 


Nassau St. 
UBLICATIONS ¥ American Tract Society, at 150 
Nassau St., New 


York, and 1512 Chestout St, Phila, 
S.S. 6. TEAC ACHERS send to Tribune Building, N. Y., 


—— "mew § Sunday- \y-school 
; 10 or more, 4 ets. 

















- SCLIO LAKR™® for copy of Christian jation. 
= ograp ual, $1.00. and 8.3. 
mS io Kiopach & Co..#4 White at... Y. 





10 Bible House, New York. 


ed gags + Goodell, the See Seed toy Armbherst, 


THE LATEST AND BEST. 
Ane. FQYEUL 
MAN TELODIES. LAYS 


Rich in the Songs that Young People love. 
HUNDREDS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
ARE USING 
JOYFUL LAYS. 

Price, $30.00 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 
Specimen pages sent free om request, 


. BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


EAUTIFUL 
HYMNS, 








NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC. 
JEWELS OF PRAISE. 


By ASA HULL. 
This is the great Sunday-echool Music Book for 
—: 1885. :-— 
The by hl 5 ove 192 pages, price, in boards, 35 


cents; $3.60 doz. ; $30.00 per hundred. 
Specimen ore. in paper, BS cents. Boards, 36 cents. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE. 


Price, med od hundred, ready early in April. 
Send 5 cents for specimen copy. 








For Prayer and Praise Meetings, 


GOSPEL PRAISE BOOK. 


There is nothing ents it in the English language. 
, $40.00 per hundred. Specimen copy, 530 cents. 
Address, Asa HuLL, 40 —— Ave., 
New York,N. ¥ 


SEND 30 cts. FOR A SINGLE SAMPLE COPY OF 


WONDROUS LOVE. 


The New Sunday-schoo!l Singing Book, by 
GEO. F. ROOT and C. C. CASE, 
Authors of “ Pure Delight.” 
Specimen pages free. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATL O. 

J. CHURCH & CoO., 

55 E. 13th St., New York City. 


GOSPEL MELODIES. 


For Prayer, Gospel Meetings, and Suaday-schools 
By HARRISON MILLARD, the Ao ong Author. 
CONTAINS 128 PAG 

100 NEW TUNKS. 2s TAN DARD HYMNS, 
They are similar in style and character to pe. 
Hynmins so long used in ae Meetings, but new 
and fresh. Send for sample sh 

Pa r Cov ks, we, BACH, $20.00 PER. 100 Copi Es. 


Boa uo 
s.T. GORDON &SoN, £8 st en eee, Noe York 



















Newest, Batentest and Best Book for Sunday 
Se neste jn the market, Is BRIM FULL OF Gems. 
en 2-cent stamags for sample 
THE FiRESIOE FRIEND co., Ohio. 


Gieikie’s Life aud Words of Christ 








Geikie, D.D. New and cheaper edition, the hand- 
somest yet issued at a low price. One volume, 
16mo, 838 pages, Brevier type. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in ay ees yy 
quent and scholarly in style, earnestly devout in feeb 
nS, ork of pigantic industry, and, what is the chief 
work © ic 
point, i breathes the spirit of true faith in Christ. ‘I 
rejoice at such a magnificent creation, and wonder at 
the extent of reading it shows.”— Dp. Devirzscu. 

“ As a picture of the civilization of Christ’s time and 
country, Dr. Geikie’s book is admirable. His archaic 
knowledge is not ¥ -y — ofa cramming 
for this book. It is ted knowledge; it appears 
less in learned footnotes | Soe in the coloring of the 
entire narrative. What Conybeare and Howson have 
done for he! - > of St. Paul. ‘Dr. Geikie ~~~y- for the 
life of St. Paul’s Lord. The learning is not less fall 
nor less Ra while in some respects it is more 
thoroughly harmonized with and incorporated into 
the life itself.” — Harper’s Magazine. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
_ 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


JESUS OF THE BY ARGELISTS. His Histort- 
cal Character Vindicated. By Canon Row. Third 





edition, red » $1. 
*“We commend this book as of value.” — 
Churchman. JAS. POTT & CO., Publishers, 


14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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FREE. Harbach Organ Ce., Philadelphia. 
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STANDARD RELIGIOUS BOOKS. © 





A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History, with numerous illustrations engraved 
expressly for this work. Edited by William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner of the University of London. The 
publishers have spared no expense nor pains to make the 
mechanical execution and typography of the book equal 
to its rare merit in other respects. It contains over 1,000 
pages and 150 illustrations, all substantially bound in 
black cloth. To make this a popular edition the price has 
been reduced from $5, and is now sent, postpaid, to any 
part of the United States or Canada for $1.75. 


There are three books which ought to be found in every household— 
the Bible, an ish Dictionary,and a Bible Dictionary, The necessity 
of the first two is aniversally admitted; and a moment’s consideration 
will show the almost eqyal importance of the third. Bible Dictionaries 
of acertain grade of excellence have not been wholly unknown to the 
Bible readers of our country, though by no means so widely circulated 
as desirable; but it is also true that all such books prepared previously 
vances in Biblical Science and research are, 
ingiy incomplete. The desire, therefore, for a com- 

d accurate work of this kind. embodying the results of 
most recent research and of the ripest Biblical scholarship, has of 
been deeply felt, and frequently expressed, by the intelligent Bible 
readers of our country, and 6s; ally have many pastors and Sunday- 
school teachers urged upon publishers the need of such a work. Such, 
most emphatically, both in com and merit, is the work which the 
publishers now offer to the American Fag in a careful and trust- 
abridgment of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the Antiqui- 
ties, phy, hoe ge & and Natural History of the Bible. A book 
univ ly adrnittes , by those most eae to judge, to be the best of 
its kind in the English haguaee. Its editor and associate contributors 
(thirty-five in number) are weil known as among the most eminent 
Biblical scholars of our time, in both Europe and America, and they 
bave rmed their work with a thoroughness which leaves little 
room for competition or criticism. 

This Diction pre under the direction and superintendence of 
Dr. Smith himself, for wide and general use, contains a full and accurate 
account of every place and name mentioned in the Bible which can pos- 
sibly need explanation, of every animal, plant, or mineral alluded to by 
the Bacred Writers, and of every custom and article of use among J ew- 
ish and contemporary nations, to which reference is made in the Bible 
or Apocrypha. tre most recent researches of Robinson, Layard, Kaw- 
linsor, and many other euplocess in Bible lands, here render their aid 
in determining questions hitherto unsettled, or in correcting the mis- 

kes of previous investigators. It contains also a sufficiently complete 
history and analysis of each of the Books of the Bible, every article 
being entirely reliable, and many of them the results of the ripest and 
rarest scholarship, and embodying the substance of whole treatises upon 
their respective subjects. The simple explanations of this work, unlike 
the expositions of a Commentary, admit of no denominational or sec- 

coloring, and it is, therefore, equally valuable to Bible readers of 
every diversity of belief. 








The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. 


Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. From the manuscript 
recently discovered by the Metropolitan Bryennios in the 
Library of the Most Holy Sepulchre in Constantinople. 
Edited and translated, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Fitsgerald, M.A. The Greek text and the translation 
printed on opposite pages. In one handsome volume, fine 
eloth, red edges. Price, 25 cents. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. 

“By all odds the most. important writing, exterior to the New Testa- 
not ae possession of the Christian world.”—The Independent, 


A volume which every earnest reader of the Holy Scriptures will 
rejoice to pr indi sable to all clergymen and theological stu- 
dents. The handiest edition anywhere published, accurate in schol- 
arship, and typographically perfect. 

“A testimony of the lofty moral earnestness and triumphant faith 
which subdued a reluctant world and laid it prostrate at the foot of the 
cross.” — Bishop Lightfoot. 








THE LIFE OF TRUST. 


Being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
MULLER, written by himself. With an introduction by 
Dr. Francis Wayland. A new edition, including his visit 
to America. Price, cloth binding, reduced from $2.00 to 
60 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


George Muller is one of the most remarkable men of the century. 
The work which he has accomplished is without tts parallel in all past 
history—it certainly is worth the study of all who aspire to a knowledge 
of the world’s forces, and the progress of mankind. Galileo discovered 
that “the world moves,” and Newton the force that moves the world,— 
Muller bas in some sense found anew the very source of that which 
Newton discovered and whose working Galileosaw. His life and work 
are wonderful evidences of the truths that moral! force is, after all, the 
greatest, as well as the most mysteriousin the universe, and that the 
power of faith is as real, whiie more potent, than any other in God's 
creation. This ** Life of Trust’ has thrilled, inspired, and moulded the 
lives of tens of thousands, and long will continue so to do. 





WORKS OF JOHN BUNYAN. 


Containing the Pilgrim’s Progress, The Holy War, 
Grace Abounding, The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, The Saint’s 
Privilege, The Water of Life, and the Barren Fig-Tree. 
With a life of Bunyan by Rev. Dr. Cheever, and an Essay 
by James Montgomery. Illustrated with 100 engravings 
on wood, and a steel portrait. Large quarto, Pica type, 
840 pages. Cloth, $1.50. Postage 3c. extra. 

Nearly every household in the Protestant world has, in some form, 
the immortal Pilgrim’s Progress; not one in a hundred possesses any 
other of peaven® works, though probably any of them would be reck- 
oned ~ithout its equal in Christian literature, were the former not in 


exisvence. In this form, at a price beyond precedent, it ought to find its 
way into thousands of homes. 





LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 


Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Conybeare and 
Howson. Large 12mo, bourgeois type, 764 pages. Cloth, 
70 cents. Postage 12c. extra. 


Few volumes of Rell Literature have ever proved more popular. 
Tt has sold in this country by the hundred thousand at the price of $3.00 
and upwards. This edition is unabridged, handsome, large type, and 


ry to buyers. 
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THE SCRIPTURES TRUE. 


Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scriptures, 
with special reference to the doubts and discoveries of 
modern times. By George Rawlinson, author of “Seven 
Great .Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” etc. 
New edition, with the notes translated by A. N. Arnold. 
Price reduced from $1.75 to50 cents. Postage 10c. extra. 


“ We remember the Intense Interest with which we read these lectures. 


at the beginning of our ministerial. course. The historical principles 
which Rawlinson lays down and applies, and the wealth of facta which 
he subsidizes, remain in support of the divine word inst current 
assailants. We are, therefore, glad tosee this new edition of the lec 
tures." — Presbyterian Journal, lladelphbia, Pa. 

“A book of great value, and es ally adapted to meet the objections 
of skeptics at the present day. r, Rawlinson, from his accurate knowl- 
edge of the literary monuments of antiquity, as well as the remarkable 
discoveries which have recently been made in the valleys of the 
Euphrates and the Nile, was 
has brought his vast stores of knowledge to confirm the historical accu- 
racy of the Scriptures in a most convincing manner.”—Methodist Re 
corder, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 


Life and Words of Christ. By Cunningham Geikie, 
D.D. New and cheaper-.edition, the handsomest yet issued 
at a low price. One volume, 16mo, 838 pages, Brevier 
type. Cloth, 50cents, Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of 60 cents. 


“A great and noble work, rich in Information, eloquent and scholarly 
in style, earnestly devout in feeling.”—Lierary Worid, 

“ A work of gigantic industry, and, what is the chief point, it breathes 
the spirit of true faith {n Christ. I dice at such a magnificent creation, 
and wonder at the extent of reading it shows."—Dae. De.irzscn. 

“ Asa pictureofthecivilization of Christ's time and country, Dr. Geikie's 
book is admirable. His archaic knowledge is not the product of aspecial 
cramming for this book. It is digested knowledge; it appears less in 
learned foot-notes than in the coloring of the entire narrative. What 
Conybeare and. Howson have done for the life of St. Paul, Dr. Geikre has 
done for the life of St. Paul's Lord. The learning is not less full nor less 
luminous; while in some respects it is more thoroughly harmonized 
with and incorporated into the life itseif.’"— Harper's Magazine. 





SMITH’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 


New Acme Edition, 470 double-column pages, Agate 
type. Cloth, price 50 cents. Postage 6c. extra. 


This is an unabridged reprintof the edition formerly sold at $3.00. The 
type is clear and beautiful, and for daily use it is believed to be the best 
edition publish Dr. Smith isso well known as peeriess in this special 
field—the latest and highest known authority, that any special words 
descriptive of the work are unnecessary, 





EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar. Large 12mo, large type, the 
best edition published, containing the author’s notes, and 
index complete. Cloth, 65 cents. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 8O cents. 

“Tt is hard to imagine what more the advocates of the popularization 
of standard literature can desire than Canon Farrar’s book in so portabie 

a form and at so cheap a price.”—The World, New York. 


“ A work ot such admirable spirit and scholarship as to need no com- 
mendation.”—The Times, Philadelphia, Pa 





SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 


By Canon F. W. Farrar, author of “The Early Days 
of Christianity,” etc. Large 12mo, Long Primer type, 
leaded, 306 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of 40 cents. 


This work is one of the most interesting to be found In religious lIitera- 
ture, by an author of the foremost rank, in accuracy and profundity of 


———. and grace and eloquence of language. The following are 
selectious from its table of contents: 


Family of Seneca. 
Education of Seneca, 
Roman Society. 

Rome under Tiberius, 
Reign of Caius. 

Reign of Claudius. 
Banishment of Seneca. 
Seneca in Exile. 

Seneca’s Philosophy Gives Way. 
Seneca’s Recall from Exile. 
Agrippina, Mother of Nero. 
Nero and his Tutor 


Beginning of the End. 

Death of Seneca. 

Seneca and St. Paul. 
Resembiances to Scripture, 
Life of Epictetus. 

Views of Epictetus. 

“ Manual” and “ Fragments.” 
Discourses of Epictetus. 
Education of Marcus Aurelius. 
Life and Thoughts. 

“ Meditations.’ 





HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


By D’ Aubigne. In one large quarto volume, Long 
Primer type, 751 pages, illustrated with about 200 engravings 
on wood, Cloth, $1.50. Postage, 30c. extra. 


Chambers’ Cyclo fa says: “It is written withthe utmost vivacity, 
and is sometimes eloquent. Its popularity has been immense.” 


Probably no other modern religious historical work ever attained 
equal celebrity, or is more deservedly dear to the Protestant world. It 
fairly demands a place in every Christian home. and is now, in this 
excellent and attractive form, with profuse illustrations, easily within 
the reach of every home. 





Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets. 


By 8S. Baring-Gould. Large 12mo, 380 pages, Long 
Primer type. Cloth, 40 cents. Sent post-paid on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


An incredibie number of legends exist connected with the personages 
whoee history is given in the Old Testament. This handsome volume 
is a collection o 
Musselmen and Jewish sources. It is a work of most unique literary 
interest. 


ullarly qualified for his work, and he | 


those most interesting and importaut, gleaned from | 
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HISTORY OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


Containing a Statement of the Origin, Development 
Doctrines, form of worship, and government of all the 
Religious denominations of the world. By Samuel 
Schmucker, LL.D. Large 12mo, 350 pages, Small Pica 
type, with many illustrations. Extracloth. Price reduced 
from $2.00 to 50 cents. Postage 8c. extra. 

This embraces a concise, clear, and entertaining sketch of nearly one 
hundred and fifty of the princi religious denominations of the world, 
and gives the general reader all the information he is likely to seek con- 


cerning them. Such a work is highly important to all who would be 
well informed in what is most vital to the interests or humanity. 





THE HERMITS. 


By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, author of “ Hypatia,” 
“Westward, Ho,” ete. Large 12mo, Small Pica type, 
leaded, 340 pages. Cloth, 35 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 50 cents. 

Charlies Bingpey is so well known asa writer, interesting, conscien- 
tious, and scholarly, that it Is unnecessary to more than indicate the 
general character of this work, a mixture of biography, history, myth, 


and eloquent Christian discourse, The following are principal subjecta 
of the various chapters: 


Introduction. St.  meap 

St. Paul, the First Hermit, Sayings of Antony. 
Hilarion. Arsenius, 

The Hermits ot Asia, Basil 


Simeon Stytites, 


The Hermits of Europe, 
St. Severinus, 


The Cote Hermits 


St. Malo, St. Columba, 
St. Guthliac, t. Godric of Finchale. 
Anchorites, 





WORKS OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, 


Comprising the Antiquities of the Jews, a History of 
the Jewish wars, and a life of Josephus, written by him- 
self; also dissertations concerning Jesus Christ, John the 
Baptist, James the Just, God’s Command to Abraham, ete. 
Translated by William Whiston, together with numerous 
explanatory notes, a complete index, etc. In one large 
octavo volume, 880 double-column pages. Price, in cloth, 
$1.40. Postage 25c. extra. 


The Works of Flavius Josephus, translated by Whiston, is a title 
familiar to every one. Asa book of highest historical value, of surpass- 
ing interest. a companion and interpreter of the books of the Bible, it 
holds a place in literature such as no work of modern origin can assume 
toreach. This is much the best edition in the market, aud cheaper than 
the very cheapest. 


“The books came safely, and [ am not — surprised, but also 
delighted with them. If you had not explained how it was you could 
issue them so cheaply, and sull makea protit, lshould think you bad 
started out asa benefactor to mankind, and were almost giving them 
away, and losing money all the time.”—Mus. U. H. Aixxun, Jackson- 
ville, Oregon. 





Young’s Analytical Bible Concordance. 
THE BEST. 


Designed for the use of Sunday-school Teachers and Bible Readers. 


“ Young’s Analytical Concordance is worthy of the lifetime of labor 
spent upon it.”—John Hau. 


“Itis by far the most complete concordance in the English or an 
other language.” —/hilip Schaf. 7 


“Cruden's Concordance is child’s play compared with this gigantic 
production.” —Spurgeon. 





POINTS OF SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG'S OVER CRUDEN'S, 


L. Young’ exceeds Cruden’s unabridged by over 118,000 references. 

2 Young's contains over 70,000 Greek and es See words. 
written in both the original and in Knglish—all analy ly ar ed 
under their English tive, Cruden’s has not one—a lack greatly lessening 


tts usefulness Lo the critical scholar, 

3. Young’s ts analytical im character, giving the various shades of 
meaning of several related words which in English are represented by 
one word, Cruden’s is synthetical,and makes, as the basis of its parallel 
references, the Hnglish word only. 

4. “Cruden omits many of the minuter words from his columns, and, 
not unfrequently, words of considerable consequence to the 
which contain them. .. . No doubt such may be found without 
difficulty (*) by means of some other term embodied in them or in their 
immediate context. Cruden proceeds on the principle of harmonious 
abbreviation.” —Rev. David King, LL. D.,in his introduction to Cruden’s 
Concordance. Such omissions are not found in Young's; every word is 
arranged aiphabetically, leaving a0 chauce as to which word will be the 
key to a desired passage. VR hE TE VR Saad 


SCHOLAR’S EDITION, half Russia, red edges, by express, &3.00 
(the receiver to pay expressage). To very distant points it will be sent 
by mail, upon receipt of 80 cents extra. Also, balf Turkey morocco, 
marbled edges, $3.75. 





CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE 


To the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical index to the Bible, by 
which any verse in the Bible may be readily found by 
looking for any material word in the verse. A new edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, nearly 900 pages, printed on fine 
paper and substantially bound. Royal 8vo,cloth. Sent to 
any part of the United States, postpaid, on receipt of $1.75, 


This is the genuine and entire edition of Cruden's great work. Next 
to Dr. age more recent work, mentioned above, Cruden’s is the 


best. One of these should be possessed by every Engiish-speaki 
Protestant family in the world, ° ¥ - ~ 





THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The King James Version of A. D. 1611, and The 
Revised Version of A. D. 1881. Arranged on opposite 
pages. Cloth, 25 cents; cloth, red edges, 35 cents. 
Postage 12c. extra. 


The type is clear and good, Noone need be without a Revised Testa- 


meat when prices are brought so low. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. Published weekly 
atthe fae hanmion om which include ——— 


one year,. 
m 5 to 9 copies 
“ 10 to 19 copies... cove 
 — BO COPIER OF OV ET .-s.ce sien ceecesesececsssenereeceees io * 
Three or six months at the same proportionate rate. 
To the person forming a ciub of either grade, at these 
“ rates, one additional copy free. 
spapers for a club will be sent either to the Indl- 
vidual dresses of the members, or in a package to 
one address, according to the preference of subserib- 
ers. The papers for a club should all go to one post- 
office, although in cases where a portion of the 
teachers of a school get their mail matter from one 
t-office, and others in the same school get theirs 
om another, the papers will be sent gocordingsy. 
Different schools are not to unite in the formin iN 
club, but each school should have its own club, oe 
whatever price the number of copies taken entities it. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 
paper. 
The papers for a club, whether going In a k 
one address, or sent separately to the noasber® fine 
club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the sub- 
scription. 









paper sent to — << - 
subscribers shows up to what date the Ere 


paid for. Jy the publisher does not by t date 7 ae = 
are ‘om the subscriber that the be diacon- 
tinued, he ‘wut continue to send it. Fre pa will, 


wever, stopped at any time thereafter, 
seriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the 
time that he has received it. The papers for a ciub will 
be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscrip- 
tion, unless a renewal for the same is received. 
Subscriptions will be received for any portion of a 
year at yearly rates. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a pay 
Changed should be careful to name not only the 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 
Ifaciub een is renewed by some other = 
p= =A man © @ one Who sent the previous subscription, 
iy will ne —y i, by stating that 
the rela he — es the place of the one 
formed last year 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.— —By a new plan, 
the smaller schools, 7, on account of havi but 
few teachers, cannot form | arge clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It pees pes when 
the entire force of teachers In any sc is less than 
twenty, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 
copy, on condition that the order for the papers be 
accompanied by a statement that the number of copies 
ordered in the club ts not less than the full number of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean thatevery 
teacher must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of copies ordered must not be less than’ the 
fullnumber of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
oe. mee be aeied | to join ve club, in order to secure 
e requl An of copies in excess 
ins required number, a A be subscribed for at the 
same rate. ae Byes: to the same househoid 
may be counted as ONE in 





example: if 
‘the number of tonchore in a school. For. example: If 


there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three ‘to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 

copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An mys ye A cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

Enough copies of any one issue of the to enable 
all the teachers of a sas to examine it, will be sent 
free upon app)ication 
an @ more tuorough <paptnetien — she yo is dd 


t can be had t poues. voce pe ay 
copies of iaaingte issue, the publisher a send (in : 


pac! ne address) any number of copies each 
week, yA weeks only. the es ht cents 
per copy. Ten copi nstance, wou us cost 
eighty cents for four weeks. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton,27 Paternoster Row 
London, E. C., will a The Anrerican Su 
Times, year, to aay address In Great 


, for 
Britain’ for ten ¢ Shitlings prepaid. The er will be 
sold by ‘all the principal new 6, Pp 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher,» 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
P, O. Box 1550. 











DON’T YOU KNOW? THAT 


the most dressy, durable and hest fitting are the 





Nath caf seh IML turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
trhed on both sides, form the new LINENE FABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
r sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for SIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 188, 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers, 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

___ REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 





Flowers. r. 
i sera eWaceg 


entire, Price ios Catalogue out. 

ar itnmabner Outfit, Con ev orrtaine need- 
Pe pe f 3S patterns ee for every kind i 
e STAMPING WILL NOT RUB, 
utfit ever o 


pin Lf ting. 
red => 
All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, 61.40. 
stamp for full descri tion of Outfits, Books, &e. 
Tt. & PARKER, Lyan, Mass, 





HEADQUARTERS racy Work 


aa SPECIAL OF FER.“G& 
We will Sas you our Lapres’ Book or FANcr 
WorK, and INSTRUCTIONS for STAMPING (Price, 
lie. “i for 3 2c. 8 stamps. J.F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 











Mary Anderson writes: 

I am delighted with 
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t in fit and ele- 
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manship. 





FLEXIBLE Hip 


Coraline is not ot Hemp, Jute, T: 
The genuine Coralin 


rfect satisfaction. 
Imitations are a fraud and dear at any price. 
For sale by all leading merchants. Price 


WARNER 


853 BROADWAY, New York. 





————_ ny 





'ampico, or Mexican Grass. 
Coraline is used in no goods except those sold by WARNER BRoTHERS. 
© is superior to whalebone, 


Price Com $1.00 up. 


141 & 143 WABASH AVE., Chicago. 
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and gives honest value and 
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FOR wor Bee 













Manufacturers, 
81 White Street, NEW YORK. 


EE advertisement of Guicage Corset Com- 
pany, Chicago, IIL, next week’s issue. 


WARREN 











The best elastic bone fn th 1d for dress-mak For 
tale by the wholesale and seasht teoako Samples free. — 


THE WARREN FEA THERBONE CO., Three Oake, Mich. 


W. L. DOUGLAS’ 

$3.00 SHOES fer Gentlemen. 
$2.50 8 SHOES for Boys. 

Have won areputation for 
style, durability and ease be- 
ond any shoes = price in 

ne market. The $3.00 





oe, fin: 
kid to Stitched witht silk, 
and Suttonholes worked 


her $3.00 Shoe can claim above qualities. 
Mace in Congress, Lace, Button, on medium Lon- 
don toe last with acap. The manufacturer warrants 
every pair,and guarantees them equal to those usually 
sold for $5 or $6, and to give perfect satisfaction. They 
are suitable for all classes of trade, as well as the work- 
. The .50 Shee for boys 

tyles, and warranted to give 

better satisfaction than a higher cost shoe. If your 


on the Boigomot gachabor. oe 


SIS, Brockton, Mass. 
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bunfons. Any dealer —_-= with & a fair 
— what we ete Give 
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kes by wy to deceive. ‘Trademark and “Joux 
CRDSLL « * in full, is on sole of each pair. 











PIECES FOR PATCHWORK. 4 75 
pieces, nearly et mnpag or pe 
and Velvets—makesa fully ae nt post: 
om A SSRPRE The an one dollar 
age putup. J. L. PAPTEN, 38 W. lth St., N. 
05 Chestnut St. Phila, 
, aSiSonKNITTER 3 197 E. Madiven Tsay 


he“ Automatic” Sewing Machine. Best in the world. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 658 Broadway, New York. 








BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a Ww. ASH BLUE have been pers: “Your 
and indorsed by ¢ eee Ps. 
Grocer ought to have it on 
D. S. WIL BENGE. Prop., 233 N. Sty nila Pa 








ATMORE’ ry MINCE ME. ‘MEAT 


Buyers 
Always Desire 


To get to Headquarters for their supplies, 
and this is why they come to us. They have 
come, are coming, and wi‘l come to derive 
the benefit from the advantages we offer 
over any other house. 


WILTONS - = (some left) - at $1.50 
OUR BEST VELVET CARPETS, at 1.00 


(Outwear, we believe, two Moquettes.) 
OUR VELVETS: - - «— ~i, <2 


o, " (some few) - at 85 
(Moquettes effects, and wear as well.) 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 50c. and upwards. 
ALL WOOL EXTRA SUP. INGRAIN 
(Good patterns) - - at 60 
Remember that these different grades are 
the best of their kind. Secure them at our 
present prices. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
Manufacturers. 


809 & 811 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 
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PEARLINE 


me BEST THING KNOWN Fs 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


1M HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 

No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY E labor-saving compound, and 

tiways bears the above symbol, and name of 





JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_———_. 


CHRIST IS ARISEN. 


[Bishop A. C. Coxe, after Goethe. ] 


Christ is arisen, 
Joy to thee, mortal ! 
Out of his prison, 
Forth from its portal ! 
Christ is not sleeping, 
Seek him no longer; 
Strong was his keeping,— 
Jesus was stronger. 


Christ is arisen, 

Joy to thee, mortal! 
Empty his prison, 

Broken its portal ; 
Rising, he giveth 

His shroud to the sod ; 
Risen, he liveth, 

And liveth to God. 





THE APPARITION OF THE 


SPRING. 
[G. L., in The Christian World.] 


“He causeth the grass to grow.” Tothe 
patient watcher who has waited through 
the slow weeks of Winter for the glorious 
apparition of the Spring, and who has 
yearned for the first glimpse of that 
forerunning loveliness which at length 
looks out upon him with meek, shy face 
from the coppice and the wood, the signal 
comes with fine suggestions and symbolism, 
and with something of healing power to 
the heart. Once again the Earth's shroud 
is being gradually transfigured into her 
wedding-garment. The saffron robe of 
the crocus, and the Lent lily’s lovely cup; 
the grass that grows upon the mountains 
and upon the new graves—speak to us 
with a new accent of that mystic power 
which is once more stirring at the heart 
of Nature. ‘How could the rude Earth 
make these, if her essence, rugged as she 
looks, and is, were not inwardly Beauty ?” 
It is a true instinct which leads us to 
mark in the springing grass, or the rapture 
of the blossoming almond-tree, a lovely 
fragment thrown up from that great inner 
sea of Beauty which is hidden from us. 

We are in good company, then, when we 
group ourselves with those seers who have 
read in the silent face of Nature things un- 
utterable; and who, as they guzed, havefelt 
a presence which disturbed them with the 
joy of elevated thoughts. Amongst these 
seers, yet infinitely above them, stood One 
who “saw into the life of things;”’ who 
heard his Father’s voice when others heard 
only the thunder; and who proclaimed that 
as the Earth bringeth forth of herself, first 
the blade, so a Power, as all-pervading, 
silently works in human souls, fostering all 
lovely things into birth. 

In this sublime faith he worked and 
waited, trusting thatthatsame power which 
caused the grass to grow upon the moun- 
tains, where no man watched its springing, 
would also second his endeavors and 
clothe the earth anew with an enduring 
loveliness, And out of such faith grew 
that hope and patience which surprise 
and charm us as we read of them. Hegave 
things time to grow. He did not disturb 
their roots to see if they were growing. 
He left the uttered word to spring and 
grow we know not how—trusting it to the 
subtile interplay of those life-forces which 
ate hidden from our sight, but which throb 
alike in the grass of the earth and in the 
souls of men. Patience such as his, 
patience with our slow growth in good- 
ness and hope of our possible renewal, 
can come only through such faith as his, 
who saw behind and beneath the green 
blade of corn all the love-forces of heaven 
and earth helping its upward struggle 
into the light. 

We fail of such faith; and then we fail 
in patience and in hope; and begin to 
watch ourselves unhopefully with suspi- 
cious and jealous eyes, or to pry into the 
roots of hidden seeds of good which break 
forth in us, only to retard their growth, 
forgetting that it is ever Nature’s way to 
hide her beginnings. ‘“ Grow in grace.” 
Yes, as the crocus and the daffodil grow; 
which neither toil nor spin, but wait for 
their beauty to be wrought in them by a 
powernotthemselves. Ormust weforsooth 
ourselves supply all the conditions of our 
spiritual development? Are not these 
mainly supplied out of the unseen? 
Quite as wonderful as the mystery of the 
growing spear of grass is the evolution of 
our daily thought and feeling. Yesterday, 
a mist brooded low over mind and heart, 
beneath which both mind and heart 
seemed benumbed or dead; but’ to-day 
brings new ideas and bright thoughts; 
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difficulties have vanished, and mysteries 
have become self-revealing and all things 
are new! The dead heart awoke, and the 
bright thoughts blossomed, not surely by 
our own power or might, but by His whd 
causeth the grass to grow. 

And the patience which we need to 
exercise in consequence of our own slow 
growth we need to exercise in respect to 
our fellows. Are we not often as nervously 
and unbelievingly anxious about the moral 
growth of our “children as about our own 
development—fearful lest the w holesome 
wind of God’s rough world should blow 
upon them—with reluctance  trustin 
them to those beneficent forces which 
work their blessed will, whether we rise 
and watch, or sleep and let them have 
their way? Perhaps this anxiety arises 
from our desire that they should grow to 
besimply reproductions of ourselves, But 
God will have his way with them, and he 
is far from desiring that we should be all 
alike. We must allow him to have his 
way with them, and cease to do so much 
for th m ourselves, remembering that we 
are not alone responsible for their moral 
culture. Their angels do alway behold 
his face. Let us trust them to the heaven 
which lies about them; and for them, and 
for ourselves, beg the grace of— 
3ut so much patience as a blade of grass 
Grows by, contented through the heat and cold. 
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THE FAVORITE 


CHAIR, Simple,Durable,Ele- 

gant. A positive household luxury. 
50 Changes bf po- 

sition. Send stamp 

(mention this paper) 

for Illus. Catalogue. 

STEVENS’ Adjustable CHAIR Go. 

No, 3 Sixth St. Pittsburgh, Pe 





JOHNSTON’S FLUID BEEF. 


The most popular preparation of the kind in the market, and without doubt 
the most nutritious and finest flavored. For the sick and well alike, it is the best 
| of diet, and for nursing mothers and summer complaint in children, it is notably 
valuable. Consult your Legs about it. 

WILLIAM M. 


SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., a Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKFORD WATCHES 


are unequalled in exacting service, BE are serouninnd as THE 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of ST for all uses in a: 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- Se time and durability are re 
miral Commanding im the U. quisites. Sold in ES oy al cities 
and towns by the ANY’S 
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HISTORY OF THE 


REPUBLICAN PARTY. 


From the foundation of the Government to the Chicago Convention of 1884. By | 
E. V. SMALLEY, formerly of the New York Tribune. A surprisingly interesting volume, as 
well as one profitable to be familiar with in this year of practical a pe in one large | 

oth, price 6Oc. post-paid. 
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COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


“A timely and valuable work. The author is Mr. 
Eugene V. Smalley, a well-known journalist. The 
volume should be w vide ly read, and its extreme cheap- 
ness piaces it within thé reac’ h of the great army of 
workingmen and voters.” — Hvening Journal, © ‘hicago. 

“Mr. Smalley has had wide personal experience, 
and has been an earnest student of political affairs. A 
more om pstent writer on the topic he has chosen | 
would be te find, and his treatment of his sub- 
= is excellent, calm, | self on the 

ily Advertiser, Newar —_~ written.” —Jnguirer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The very best Republican hand-book so far issued- | “This is a much-needed work, and should be in the 
It wastes no words; treats with accuracy the various | hands ofevery young man in the country.” —WNat. Trib, 
services done the country by the great party, and fur- | Washington. ¥ 
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Use A Binder. 


Southern 


‘Impending Crisis.” 


nishes convenient and useful statistics of republican 
victories. ‘The salvation of the Republican party lies 
in the thinking voter. Let the masses inform them- 
sely es—and this little book is quite valuable as an tnstru- 
ment tothat end—and the success of the Republican 
candidates is as fully assured as though the votes had 
already been counted.” — 


w 
Judictc “ious, and convincing. 





condition, and have ‘them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 

send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 7 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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great larity of this safe and efficacious prepara- 
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tion is alone attributable to its intrinsic worth. In the 
reliefof Coughs, Colds. Asthma, Bronchitis, W houping 
Cough, lousHumors, and all Consum ptive symp- 
ms, it has no superior, if equal, Let no one neglect 
the ¢ early symptoms of disease, when an agent is at 
hand which will relieve all complaints of the Chest, 
Lungs; 0 eThrost Manufactured only by A. B. WIL- 
BOR, Chemist, Boston. Soltt by all druggiata. 
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Anvacsep7, 


[This is in regard to the new book, Teaching and 
Teachers, by the Rey. Dr. H, Clay Trumbull, Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. } 

First, 
To Experienced Canvassers : 

You do not need advice, An experi- 
enced canvasser can reach his own con- 
clusions if the facts are laid before him. 

Upon the question, then, as to whether 
it will be well for you to consider the 
book Teaching and Teachers, we submit 
the following : 

1. It is a book for a special class of read- 
ers. Pastors, superintendents, and Sun- 
day-school teachers will, at least, be ready 
to look into the merits of a book which 
aims to help them in their particular work. 
am are, therefore, sure of a hearing. 

It is not one of a dozen or more 
oasis of equal merit, for the same pur- 
pose. It stands by itself, and is counted, 
on all sides, as the best book bearing upon 
the work of the Sunday-school teacher. 
As evidence of this, examine the testimo- 
nials of the well-known educators, and the 
notices of the press, which will be sent to 
you upon application, 

8. The new terms to canvassers are lib- 
eral, and provide for special remuneration 
to those who prove successful, 

4. An agent taking a certain field will 
not be interfered with by other canvassers. 
Second, 

To Beginners: 

We need to say more to you. Some of 
you would not wish to give your whole 
time to book canvassing, but would like 
to use your evenings, or some portion of 
the day, to the best advantage, at that or 
some other remunerative work. 

You may hesitate to apply for an 
agency, fearing that more will be ex- 

ected of you than you can do in your 
We do not want you to 
hold back for such a reason. Make your 
application, stating the conditions, and 
your case will be understood, A smaller 
field will probably be given you at first, 
but it can + increased if you require it. 

It may be that the field covered by 
your own Sunday-school, together with a 
few neighboring schools, will at first be 
sufficient. 

We believe that you can be successful 
at the work. We do not, of course, say 
that you will be. That is for you to say. 
We can give you the right book and the 
right terms. 

If you are inclined to take hold, and do 
your best, in such time as you may be able 
to devote to it, let us hear from you; and we 
will at once give you our terms. 


From the Rev, WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Beoretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 
“Ifa choicer book ee wees at has been 
I have not seen eac 
ire Sunday -aobool world in particular, oa to ntto thank 
you for the invaluable service you have rendered. 


From Rev. James A, Worven, D.D., Seow 
Eahodt Tokiory of the Presbyterian Chi 


« ra Teaching and Teachers as wie ‘a 
te’ : ia philosophiceand practical on ition of the 
and methods of Sunda, 1 teaching which 


rappeared. My wonder ig that Dr. Trambull 
co Seon punceseful in doin ~¥ im possible, namely, 
in. writing the most com volume on Sunday- 


‘hool work in a style devoid wr technical terms, and 
easily understood, live and attractive to 
teachers and readers. 


From the Rev. J. L. Hurisvt, Assistant Superinten- 
dent of Instruction at Chautauqua. 

“J fully believe that this is by far the best work on 
Sunday-school teaching which has yet appeared, and 
therefore the most desirable for Sunday-school teach- 
ers. It is philosophical and systematic in its plans 
and principles, yet withal so interesting in style, and 
so apt in tt 
venting from every One who begins it,” 


From the Rev. F. N, PELovBeET. 


“The book is ennety one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 


ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- | 


ter teachers, It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, ‘and most exce llently adapted | 
to help our teachers do better work,’ 


Do not wait. The first satisfactory ap- | 
plicant from your locality will secure the 
agency. 

Address, Joun D, WATTLES, Publisher, 

725 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


s iliustrations, as to be able to compel al 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


REVISION COMMENTAR 


ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
BY BRITISH 480 AMERICAN SCHOLARS 4x0 REVISERS. 


VOLUMES NOW READY. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


(1) | Riaare’ h he ether a this volume, Professor M. B, 

e as muc ex perience in commentary 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. making, he has never shown clearer, cleaner, or fitter 

Pp a work than this. To say that it is scholarly, and abreast 

By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. of the times, is its just, but not its entire praise. It is, 

One vol. 16mo. With a Map. $1.25. to all appearance, the best sample of ‘clearing the 

oo. with which on popular religious world 

has yet been blessed. It is for the masses—at 

least the masses of Sensible | lovers of scriptural truth 
made plain.”—The 8. S. Times. 











[2} 
The Gospel According to Mark. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 


“It is especially commendable for the clearness and 
One vol. 16mo, With a Map. $1.00. 


freshness of its expositions.” — United Presbyterian. 


* It is a thoroughly practical book and will find great 
(3) re, ’—Congregationalist. 


The Gospel According to Luke “ Its general characteristics are brevity, clearness 
r andi r '"—! C 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. mportance,”—San Francisco ‘hristian Advocate. 


» * For those who desire a good and cheap commen- 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. tary, tis is the very thing.”—Richmond Christian 





rm: Theexposition is fully abreast with the best biblical 
scholarship of the century, while it concedes nothing 
to the ‘destructivecriticism.’ ’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


. (4) 
The Gospel According to John. 
By Prof. W. MILLIGAN and Prof. W. F. MOULTON. 
* « “ We can conscientiously commend this as one of the 
One vol. 16mo. $1.25. very best commentaries for popular use that we have 
examined. the contents upon the texts are clear and 
[5] honest." —Chtcago Evangelist. 

The Acts of the Apostles. “ While this commentary is of a popular character, 
By Dean HOWSON and Canon DONALD SPENCE. ene ae an * She highest scholarship and. 
nd study e introduction is of great value 
One vol. 16mo. With a Map, $1.25. vad puts in an available form the results of learned 

investigation.” — Phila. Lutheran Observer. 


“No commentary yet published equals this for its | 
happy, clear, and effective presentation of the latest 
results of investigation by the men who have made 
the study of Holy Writ such an earnest, devoted, and 
thorough life work.” —Boston Sunday Globe, 








16) 
The Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 
By Professor MATTHEW B. RIDDLE. 
One Vol. 16mo. $1.00. 








TO PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


who are now interested in the study of The Acts we will mail that volume on receipt of me as above, 1 -25, 
and if on examination you are pleases wer the work, and would like the other five volumes to complete the 
set, will furnish them at the price, $6.00 less $1.25, or $4.75. 


PENN PUBLISHING co., 
802 CHESTNUT ST PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Colored Besign etter Bor. 


PROVIDENCE LirHoGraPu Co,, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


I have just examined your Illustrations of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Lessons for January,1885,and in com- 
mending them for their excellence, and recommending them 
to the Sunday-schools of the United States and Canada, I 
only accord to them that which they pre-eminently merit. 

They are apt in their conception, practical in their adap- 
tation, and artistic in execution; and when placed before a 
school cannot fail to arrest attention, instruct the scholars, 
and incline their hearts unto good works, 

Yours truly, 
Ep. S. Waconer. 








Mechanicsburg, Pa., Dec, 15, 1884. 


Mr. Wagoner represents the State of Pennsylvania on 
the International Sunday School Executive Committee. 

All who are interested in Sunday-school work should 
send to us for a FrEE Sampte of our CoLorep Desiens, illus- 
trating the International Sunday-school Lessons. 

PROVIDENCE LirHoGRaPH Co., 
Providence, R, I. 
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EWING SILK, BLACK OR AS- 
i SORTED 25 CTS. PER OUNCE. 


EUREKA SILK CO., Phila, Pa. 








| JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
_ee a ~~ ACKNOWLEDGED BY EXPERTS AS THE 
FoR SALE A4. Ele t Batate one mile Most complete 
from Po) ne ion "House, and scientific s 
eight acres of lite aM tae kh ‘A splendid sum- 
mer residence or permanent home. Valea | nw 4 thou- 
sand dollars, Can he Dee & A pageetn. 


B. COYLE, Jz., Portland. d. Maine, 
terms to a 
Bible Correspondence School. 2°" “xyes; foe, bend 4. sean} 


&c., address 4c. 8 
J. A. WORDEN, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Mc. Cc yo fichmond, Ind, S ention this paper. 















HENLEY’S CHALLENGE ROLLER SKATE 





1107 Market 8St., Phila., Pa. 
Cc A N D y A St., Prine Sey 








EIGHTH SEASON, The 
most enjoyabie and economi- 
cal excursions ever planned. 
More furnished for the 
“| money than in ANY Tour yet offered. All Trav- 
eland Hotels first-class. COMPANY SEL 
By the Palatial, Fast New STEAMSHIP, CITY OF 
ROME, Send for circular, ~free. E. Tow URIEE,Boston. 
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3end SIX CENTS for SAMPLE SET ¥" oes mist 
kL: H. B. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


5 [Library Numbers. 
iPerforated, Gummed,100, 10045 
P.F. Van Everen. 116 Nassau St. N.Y. 


Sse 15 cents to H. H. Carter, Stationer, 3 Beacon 
St., Boston, for samples of paper and envelopes. 


| gai BIBLES, GERMAN OR ENGLISH, $5. FRAN- 
CIS L. MOORE, 158. 8th St., Phila, Pa. 

















The Sunday School Times intends to admit only ay that are trustworthy. 


ublisher will refund to su’ any money that they lose thereby. 


Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
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